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Outstanding 
Features 
of This 

New Edition 
of the 

Holy Bible: 


The New Testament is 
the popular Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine 
revision 


The Old Testament is the 
official Douay Version 


Arranged in modern 
paragraphs for better 
understanding of the 


divine message 


Each footnote has a cor- 
responding number in 
the text 


Contains an accurate 
series of Biblical maps in 
full color 


Published with the im- 
primatur of His Emi- 
nence Francis Cardinal 
Speliman, Archbishop of 
New York 





OW YOU can own the complete Holy 


Bible you have always wanted! This 
beautiful edition of the Douay version has been 
highly praised by Pope Pius XII himself. It is 
the most valuable book you could ever possess 

. the word of God to live by always... a 
permanent addition to your home. And read- 
ing even as little as fifteen minutes a day can 
gain rich indulgences for you. 


When this Holy Bible comes to your home, 
look it over at your leisure. See the large, 
readable type and fine paper! Notice how the 
pages lie perfectly flat, no matter where they 
are opened. Read a few paragraphs for the 
clear, understandable English in which it is 





written and the approved -notes and explana- 
tions. Note the fine indexes and subject head- 
ings, the maps and the pages for your Family 
Record. You will be proud of its attractive, 
sturdy binding and the beautiful frontispiece. 


Best of all, you will see how this Holy Bible 
can make your life and the lives of your loved 
ones holier and more joyful. It may well be 
your start toward fulfilling the wish of so 
many Popes for daily Scripture reading in the 
home. No Catholic home is really complete 
without the Bible! 


Join the CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION now 
to get your free copy of the Holy Bible! 


Your free Holy Bible will come to you promptly 
if you return the coupon on this page today. On it 
you indicate that you wish to become a member of 
the Catholic Literary Foundation. Frankly, that is 
our way of introducing you to our completely Catholic 
book club. The Bible you get when you send in this 
coupon is only the first of many carefully chosen 
books you will receive as a member. 


The FOUNDATION Offers Only Wholesome, 
Catholic Reading 
Never worry that the Catholic Literary Foundation’s 
selections will be even partially unfit for your family 
to read. Every single book we send you is chosen with 
you and your Catholic family in mind. It is picked 
with the guarantee that it will contribute to your 


way of living and thinking as a Catholic as well as 
to your entertainment. 


You Get a Variety 

We are constantly checking the lists of ALL pub- 
lishers and choosing for you the best Catholic book 
currently being published. As a member, you receive 
not only excellent novels, but biographies of saints 
and near-saints, popular psychology, spiritual read- 
ing, current events . . . a well-rounded program of 
reading for Catholics of every age. 


No Membership Dues 

You pay #o membership fee at all. You pay for 
each book you decide to keep—the regular pub- 
lisher’s price plus 15 cents for postage and handling. 
All selections are moderately priced, some costing you 
as little as $1 Every month you receive the Fore- 
cast which tells you about the next selection and 
tells about other books you may prefer to the 
current selection. Of course, you need not buy a book 
every month — you just agree to buy four a year. 


Real Saving Through Free Book Dividends 
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Another popular feature of the Catholic Literary 
Foundati is the free book dividend you receive 


every time you have purchased four books. In this 
Way, at no expense to you, you can build up a 
library of Catholic books which have permanent value 
to you and your family. 


Use the Coupon Today — SEND NO MONEY 


Your free copy of the Holy Bible will be sent to 
you immediately if you sign and return the coupon 
on this page today. You and your entire family will 
welcome the many hours of pl and ine in- 
spiration your Foundation membership will bring you. 


The Catholic Literary Foundation 
400 North Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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WINNING MOTION PICTURE 
“Upon Tas Rock” 


The Lite of Jesus Christ 
Through the eyes of His Apostle Peter 


1 


Won the award in the Catholic reli- 
gious section at the impressive Boston 
Film Festival. 

















































In one hour and thirty-five minutes of 
brilliant color—in hundreds of epi- 
sodes—the Public Life, the Passion, 
the Death, the Resurrection and As- 
cension of Our Lord are faithfully 
told. 


The Scarboro Foreign Mission Society 
is presenting this magnificent motion 
picture thru out Canada, a group of 
priests are presenting the picture in 
the South Eastern States, individuals 
and groups interested in Catholic ac- 
tion are presenting “Upon This Rock” 
in other areas. 


This marvelous motion picture should 
be seen by everyone and should be 
available in every area. The presenta- 
tion and distribution of “Upon This 
Rock” is available in many areas on 
a proceeds sharing basis and there 
should be someone in every area who 
would like to present Hollywood's 
Finest Religious Film “UPON THIS 
ROCK” a Catholic motion picture of 
the Life of Christ. 


In what finer way could you convey the 
thought of putting “CHRIST BACK 
INTO CHRISTMAS” than by show- 
ing the finest “Life of Christ” motion 
picture ever produced. 


*h 
“The Story of the Pope” 


\ full length motion picture showing 
intimate glimpses into the daily life 
of Pope Pius XII, with introduction 
by Francis Cardinal Spellman and 
narrated by Bishop Sheen. 


This feature is available for presenta- 
tion and distribution in 31 States on 
a proceeds sharing basis. 


Write for further information to 


CANTICLE FILMS 


262 Se. Rebertson Bivd. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


























“QOne-Man Crusade’’ 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


Your August issue notes that several sub- 
scribers have canceled by reason of the 
Kohlberg article. I trust you will weather 
this staggering loss in circulation. 

We can easily read the mental processes 
of the dissidents. They are of the Roose- 
velt-Truman cult. They, no doubt, smile 
approvingly at the sellout of millions of 
Poles, Finns, et alii by these two noble 
characters. They probably repeat ad nau- 
seam—“We, too, like old Joe.” They prob- 
ably never experience one shudder when 
casualties come in from Korea, the slaugh- 
terhovse into which Truman consigned 
our young men. The fate of the South 
Koreans leaves them cold. 

Your canceling subscribers perhaps deep- 
ly reverence the receiver of free deep 
freezers, the oil stock bunko salesman, 
“red herring” traitor cozeners, the “I will 
not turn my back on Hiss” bravo. They 
must loudly cheer when our lean pockets 
are picked for Tito, Mao, barnacle Bri- 
tishers, forty-day surrenderers. Then too, 
they maintain a home shrine for General 
Marshall, the super Napoleon, who could 
not state where he was when Japan at- 
tacked at Pearl Harbor, who sold out 
Chiang Kai-shek, who stood fearfully at 
Roosevelt’s elbow, advising that the world 
be turned over to Stalin so as to evoke his 
aid in a war we had already won. 

Would they, by some chance, be on a par 
with those Catholics whose indoor and 
outdoor sport consists in roasting their 
neighbors and priests? Being without re- 
proach, they are of those termed “enthu- 
siasts” by Monsignor Knox: being of the 
elect, they cannot sin. Not for them, the 
striking of the breast in humility. 

“Keep on the beam,” they say. What 
beam? The beam that blinds their eyes 
to the truth? The beam of philosophy and 
religion? They would not recognize such 


‘a beam, if it blinded them by revelation. 


Of such, are many members of the True 
Church. 

A friendly tip, good Fathers: Don’t 
waste valuable space by printing their 
letters. Light your cigar or pipe with the 
paper, thereby rendering more ephemeral 
thoughts emanating from nothingness. 

James T. Lapran 
Valencia, Pa. 


to a Cross 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 


I wish to commend “Pledged to a Cross,” 
written by Father Hennessy, C.P., which 
appeared in the August issue of THE SIGN. 
The analogy drawn between Christ, the 


Divine Bridegroom, united to His Spouse, 
the Church, and earthly husband and wife 
clearly shows the beauty of the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. 

Tuomas M. FLATLEY 
East Orange, N. J. 


“How Do You Picture Christ?” 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In your July issue of THe SicN you had 
an article, “How Do You Picture Christ?,” 
which gave me “ammunition” to support 
my strong feeling that He is all too fre- 
quently pictured incorrectly by words and 
by pictures. 

I’m a new subscriber to THE Sicn but I 
could do with more of Father Weaver's 
writing. 

Frep T. Cronin 
Andover, Mass. 


Editorial 
Eprtrors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

A most timely, informing, highly interest- 
ing and scholarly utterance must be the 
verdict of every fair-minded reader of your 
editorial, “A Spanish Alliance,” in the Sep- 
tember issue of your admirable paper. From 
the first paragraph to the last, it has the 
ring of truth and the force of irresistible 
logic. Sincere congratulations and more 
power to your pen. 

JAMeEs F. LOUGHLIN 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Navy Readers 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: . 

I always look forward to receiving THE 
SiGn. It is one of the outstanding Catholic 
magazines of the country. I no sooner put 
it on the library rack, than the sailors 
snatch it up and it goes the rounds of the 
ship. That, despite the ruling that maga- 
zines should not be taken from the library. 

Davip H. McDONALD 
Cuapain, U.S. Navy 
USS. “Franklin D. Roosevelt,” 
Norfolk, Va. 


‘“Must-Sacrifice Racketeers” 
Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 

It is with no small degree of that feeling 
termed, “joy in the right,” that I thank Mr. 
Irving Lieberman, who, in the August issue 
of THE SiGN, tells why there is wickedness 
in advertising. 

I stand, and I have for many years, 
squarely behind the conclusions drawn in 
“The Must-Sacrifice Racketeers.” By all 
means, let’s stop buying on false promises. 

Francis B. SHEA 
Wayne, Pa. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Time for an Offensive 


cisco in 1945 to the recent peace conference in 

the same city, we have been playing a purely 
defensive role toward Soviet Russia. We have ini- 
tiated practically no major action in the interna- 
tional sphere which was not a retreat, a surrender, 
an appeasement, or a defensive reaction to Rus- 
sian aggression. 

We don’t advocate dropping bombs on Russian 
cities tomorrow, but we certainly do advocate a 
strongly aggressive policy in the fields of propa- 
ganda and subversion. 

When the U.N. was founded, the Russians 
made sure that it could never be a restraint on 
their aggressive intentions but at the same time 
would serve them well as an international propa- 
ganda forum. Right up to the present they have 
used it for no other purpose. 

The best way to stop them is to take over the 
U.N. for our own propaganda. Instead of answer- 
ing Russian accusations, we should be the ac- 
cusers. The Reds have so many skeletons in the 
closet that we could drag out one a day for 
months to come. 

We don’t even have to accuse; we can simply 
ask questions. Here are a few general ones that 
come to mind which we would like to see put 
insistently and repeatedly to the Soviet delegates: 
What about the treatment of minorities in the 
Soviet Union? What about freedom of religion, 
the press, and assembly? Where are the hundreds 
of thousands of unaccounted for war prisoners 
who surrendered to the Reds? What of the re- 
armament of East European satellite states in 
spite of the peace treaties? Why the vast military 
program of the U.S.S.R. if only peace is sought? 
Why cannot a treaty be concluded with Austria 
and Germany? What about slave labor and inhu- 
man conditions in the labor camps of Siberia and 
the Arctic? What about the mass deportations 
of whoie populations from Eastern Europe, 
specifically from Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, and 
Hungary? 

We wouldn’t get an answer to these questions, 
but that isn’t the point. We would be furthering 
our own cause and countering Red propaganda, 
which is highly effective in some parts of the 
world. It is just possible too that the bright light 
of publicity might prevent or mitigate some of 


eves the founding of the U.N. at San Fran- 






the horrors which the Reds are perpetrating while 
posing as the great protagonists of peace and of 
the people. 

-At the same time, we should direct a barrage 
of propaganda to our friends behind the Iron 
Curtain. It is little short of a miracle that these 
people have kept faith in us in view of our spine- 
less attitude toward the Russians and especially 
in view of the little hope we have given them of 
ever throwing off the yoke of their Red masters. 

We can be sure that most of the people of the 
satellite states are on our side, that they hate the 
Reds and would actively co-operate with us if 
given the opportunity. Even in Russia there are 
millions who hate the Soviet regime and would 
welcome an opportunity to destroy it. In these 
people we have a fifth column behind the Iron 
Curtain ten times as numerous and devoted as 
the Communist fifth columns in the West. 

It would be senseless to advocate open rebel- 
lion in the presence of the Red Army. At the 
present stage, that would lead only to a bloody 
repression of the entire population. On the other 
hand, we shouldn’t sit back and leave these 
people without direction, help, and encourage- 
ment. They can do a work similar to that of the 
underground movements in Nazi-occupied terri- 
tories in World War II—initiate slow-downs in 
agriculture and industry, sabotage military pro- 
duction, ammunition depots, transportation, and 
communications, organize groups that would 
create disruption behind Red lines in case of war. 


themselves, the less time they will have to 

plan aggressions. Furthermore, it would be 
very encouraging to see our leaders do something 
more than wait apprehensively for the next Rus- 
sian blow. No war—hot or cold, on the battlefield 
or of the air waves—is ever won by defense alone. 
A little showing of the offensive spirit would be 
a warning to our foes and an assurance to our 
friends that we can do more than run for cover 
when attacked. 


Lath. Pepe Geimnc P 


| \es more the Reds are occupied in defending 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


international 


Pope Pius receives the King and Queen of Buganda, British 
East Africa. Missionary work in Africa has been encourag- 
ing. The Church in Africa seems to have a very bright future. 





Act. A good 
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International 
In Germany, a Hungarian, Czech, and Ukrainian are among 
the first to join the U.S. Army under the Alien Enlistment 


way to help bolster Western defense. 


There has been so much to find fault with in the Govern- 
ment’s Far Eastern policy that it becomes a distinct joy at 
last to find something in that policy to praise. The Japanese 
peace treaty reflects much credit 
on the Administration. After 
Blessed are the all the scathing and justified 
criticism of the five per centers, 
the RFC and SEC code of 
morals, the deliberate hushing up of Leftist influence in the 
State Department, and so on, it had seemed that Christian 
principles and ideals are at low ebb in the public life of this 
nation. And then, at San Francisco the United States stood 
up among the nations of the world and insisted on a peace 
treaty with Japan that is truly Christian. Vindictiveness, 
vengeance, punitive retribution—these were cast aside, and 
instead, with the magnanimity of true greatness, the United 
States of America led forty-eight of the other fifty-one nations 
assembled, and the outcome will do honor to us. 

On a hillside in Galilee, long ago, the Son of God said: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” This Japanese treaty is true peacemaking. 
It looks not at the past, with its memories of the sneak at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, the futile heroism of Corregidor, or 
the island graves of the Pacific. It plants no seeds of future 
bitterness, that bitterness which always sprouts into new wars 
a generation hence. This peace looks generously to the future. 
It expects Japan to be a partner for peace. 

No nation at San Francisco, and certainly not the United 
States, regarded the treaty with Japan as a perfect one. The 
nervousness so many small Asiatic nations feel over the pros- 
pect of a new Rising Sun in the East is not to be scorned. 
Japan's future lies with Japan, and the responsibility thereof. 
But as for America and the present here and now, Christian 
magnanimity, the virtue of wise largesse, has lit a beacon 
that shines around the world. We can be vastly proud of our 
country, of General Douglas MacArthur, who laid the patient 
groundwork, of John Foster Dulles, who did the plodding 
spade work, of Dean Acheson, whose very vices of aloof and 
frozen self-righteousness became virtues in spanking a bluster- 
ing Gromyko. And we can be tremendously proud of our 
people. For it was our sons and brothers and husbands who 
died and gave their all on forgotten Pacific atolls that an evil 
Rising Sun might perforce be made to set. And yet, we, the 
American people, were glad that the hated “Japs” of yester- 
day should be welcomed as our repentant comrades of today. 

Tomorrow? Well, whatever the morrow may bring, it can- 
not blight our pride today in having lived up to our magnifi- 
cent heritage as a Christian nation making a Christian peace 
with a pagan enemy. America cannot but be blessed for this. 
And who knows? It may even be that despite the knavery of 
politics, the smug folly of our past policy toward the Far 
East, and the Mephistophelean slyness of Dean Acheson, in 
God's Providence we may even yet earn the title of children 
of God. The peacemaking in San Francisco was a giant step 
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Ex-editor of Daily Worker, Louis Budenz testifies in Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Roosevelt seems to think ex-Reds are just pub- 
licity hounds. She forgets Budenz was ordered to testify. 


International 


Harris & Ewing 
Hungary stands in the way of a solid Slav bloc, so the Reds 
are deporting the Hungarians in great numbers to Siberia. 
Nationals in the U.S. vainly picket the Russian embassy. 


Acme 
General Spry and U.S. Military Mission arrive in Spain to 
negotiate economic-military pact. Despite the slurs of 
our liberal newspapers, the pact will help both nations. 


in that direction. It is up to the Senate now to ratify the 
treaty. In our opinion the ratification should be done, not 
next January, but during the current session. 


The oratorical plays to the grandstand of a Mike Quill in 
New York or the necessity of a Taft-Hartley injunction to 
get the copper miners back to work at a time when the whole 
defense plans of the nation 
were imperiled—these are the 
sort of thing that gives organ- 
ized labor a bad reputation 
even among fair-minded peo- 
ple. To be sure, the press cannot be accused of playing 
down such incidents. It takes unabashed glee in making it 
seem that labor is the culprit in everything from inferior 
TV shows to mounting inflation. 

Right now labor is being blamed for trying to upset the 
Government's wage stabilization policy and for accelerating 
inflation by. its escalator clauses geared to the cost of living. 

It turns out that the man who should know tells us that 
the pressure on wage control is not coming from a handful 
of greedy labor demagogues. Speaking over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, said: “In every case before the wage board 
for increases that break policy lines, management—by itself 
or jointly with labor—has requested us to approve higher 
wages.” 

The other charge currently being leveled at labor, that 
escalator clauses are a form of built-in inflation, rests on the 
assumption that every wage increase is passed on to the con- 
sumer in the form of higher prices. With higher prices, the 
cost of living goes up. To keep abreast of the increase in the 
cost of living, wages automatically go up. And then the whole 
process starts over. 

Mr. Johnston had something to say on this too. The pres- 
ent wage policy permits wage rises of 2 per cent to compen- 
sate for the rise in prices. “American industry normally has 
an increase in productivity of about 2 per cent a year—and 
some years much more. This means that a large part of wage 
increases—assuming that the cost of living goes up, and that 
this means further wage adjustments—should be absorbed 
without being reflected in prices.” 

Next time you hear that labor is ruining the land with its 
outrageous demands, just remember “it ain’t necessarily so.” 


Labor on 
the Carpet 


Anyone with the name Mac better try to get it changed these 
days. And if he’s wise, he’ll do it pronto. For a slogan is 
about to be born that will put “Rome, Rum, and Rebellion” 
to shame. We've heard a lot, 
about McCarthyism. But that 
is only a starter. The new slo- 
gan will be “McCarthy, Mac- 
Arthur, and McCarranism.” 
You have to hand it to the pseudo liberals: when their toes 
are stepped upon, they can give out a most unholy yell. Sen- 
ator Joe McCarthy from Wisconsin has certainly found this 
out. He stumbled upon the Leftist nest in a speech he gave 
in Wheeling, W. Va., and ever since has doggedly tried to 
carry through the unmasking of Leftists in the State Depart- 
ment. Despite Alger Hiss, the pathetic Remington, and the 
sworn statements of Louis Budenz and Elizabeth Bentley 
that Owen Lattimore is a Red, the Administration still ig- 
nores the whole mess and is doing its level best to make 
McCarthy the prime victim of what they call McCarthyism. 

Douglas MacArthur, General of the Army, is made of more 
awesome stuff. Once his ignominious recall to the States was 
accomplished, it would seem that lesser men are afraid to 
bait him on home grounds. But Mac continues to make 
speeches which warm the cockles of American hearts. The 
1952 elections are only around the corner, so expect any day 
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now that MacArthur will be denied his role of senior states- 
man and will be yanked down into the arena of dirty politi- 
cal mudslinging. 

As for Senator Pat McCarran from Nevada, once his com- 
mittee’s report on Communist infiltration is published, watch 
for the slogan. And if your name is Mac, change it quick. 


After nestling dog-eared and neglected in a remote pocket 
of an Administration portfolio, the question of an alliance 
with Spain has been dug out again to litter State Department 
desks and absorb the stale odor 
of smoked cigars. This new 
turn in our international fancy 
has provoked all the old anti- 
Spanish argumen.ts—particular- 
ly from certain vociferous groups who exercise a mysterious 
discrimination in their taste for dictators. 

The New York Times has conveniently summarized these 
arguments in an editorial on August 30. Of course, the Times 
marshals them against Franco and the Spanish alliance. Some 
of the arguments are very bad—bad enough to invite 
comment. 

For instance, the editorial writer says: “It [the Spanish 
question] has for fifteen years divided the American public 
as no similar issue in our history.” That, of, course, is non- 
sense. A recent issue which divided American opinion at 
least as profoundly has been the issue of collaboration with 
Russia. And the division in both instances has been en- 
gineered mainly by Communist propagandists. That group is 
still alarmingly active and efficient in the United States. And 
it is still fanning both issues, appeasement of the Soviet 
and ostracism of Spain. 

“Having fought the greatest war in history to defeat 
Fascism are we now,” challenges the Times, “in such des- 
perate straits that we must take a Fascist regime as an ally?” 
This confuses us. We may have fought the greatest war in 
history to defeat Fascism, but it is no secret that we will have 
to fight a still greater war to defeat Communism. And if we 
flocked with such top-drawer buzzards as Stalin and Tito to 
win again Fascism, why be so squeamish about Franco who 
is an angel by comparison? 

“There are Congressmen,” continues the editorial mourn- 
fully, “‘who are willing to economize at the expense of the 
democracies of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
who talk in terms of $400,000,000 in aid to Spain.” Well, 
why not? For $400,000,000 we could probably get more help 
from Spain than we would get for twenty times that much 
which President Truman wants to present this year to other 
nations. 

“What about air bases?” asks the Times. “In an atomic 
war those bases must be ready and available the moment 
hostilities start. This would be true of the other bases [in 
Britain, France, and North Africa], thanks to the automatic 
commitment of the Atlantic Treaty and because they are in 
countries with Governments that we can trust.” 

Governments that we can trust? Who said so? The greater 
number of Englishmen right now would probably not trust 
the socialist, Red-ridden, Bevan-baited government that rules 
Britain. The Communists are very close to being the most 
powerful single party in France, and only God knows what 
government France will have tomorrow—if any. North Africa 
is as unpredictable as France. 

In fact, many experts are of the opinion that our sudden 
interest in Spain is sparked precisely by the untrustworthi- 
ness of England and France—by the very real possibility that, 
in the event of war between us and Russia, they might 
refuse us the use of air bases in their territories. 

The editorial implies the question: Can we trust Franco? 
And it suggests that the answer is: No. But its argument is 
fascinating. Here it is: During World War II, Hitler ex- 
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Don’t We 
Need Franco? 








Acme 
“Winds of Freedom” blow over the Iron Curtain as bal- 
loons filled with leaflets are launched into satellite coun- 
tries. We are finally realizing the power of propaganda. 


Acme 
Nikolai Goncharoff, an escaped Russian, reads the anti-Red 
underground paper Sowing. This paper is helping to keep 
the torch of freedom burning in the hearts of Red slaves. 





Acme 
Books also help in the battle for freedom. Paul Hoffman, 
Director of Ford Foundation, presents 300 volumes to Rec- 
tor of U. of Berlin. Foundation is also building library. 
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Wide World 
Mobilization Dir. Charles Wilson told Senate Banking Com. 
that, “you can’t stop inflation; you can slow it down.” 
Inflation in low gear is no help—it’s reverse or ruin. 




























































International 
teginald Townsend, Eugene Lyons, and Charles Edison are 
working with refugee organization for the liberation of the 
Russian people. A big objective but certainly worth a try. 


Acme 
Another generation of German youths is being lost to the 
cause of freedom and democracy. These children march 
for Stalin as the brothers and sisters marched for Hitler. 








pected Franco’s co-operation. But Franco helped us instead, 
Therefore, we can’t trust Franco. That is the argument—so 
help us! We naively think the argument only proves that 
Hitler can’t trust Franco. Which is somewhat beside the 
point at this juncture. 

The Times quotes the London Observer as an authority 
on its side and notes that the Observer is one of the most 
serious and most important newspapers in Europe. 

That doesn’t impress us. Isn’t the Times one of the most 
serious and most important newspapers in North America? 


A little boy must fight. Otherwise the kids snatch his base- 
ball mitt and Ranger outfit and give him black eyes and a 
bloody nose. Patience doesn’t make bullies go away or be 
-nice. They must be bounced 
vigorously on the playground 
pavement. This sad but certain 
fact applies as aptly te nations 
as to little boys. No nation or 
association of nations can get peace and justice by backing 
down. Timidity only invites such misadventures as economic 
and social nosebleeds and publicity black eyes. 

Accordingly, a lot of people we know are holding their 
breath and anxiously clenching their palms over the cease- 
fire negotiations which the Communists have been burlesqu- 
ing in Korea. 

Those meetings no more represent real negotiation than a 
game of “store” does in a kindergarten. For their own pur- 
poses, Nam II and his colleagues have been only pretending 
to negotiate. And they have contemptuously neglected even 
to make the sham look convincing. 

As a result, they have shown Asia that they have no inten- 
tion of reaching a real settlement of the Korean war. By the 
same tactic, they have made it clear to Asia that we are 
afraid to take notice of their intention. If we took notice of 
it, in decency we would have to fight instead of making be- 
lieve that peace is just around the corner. 

During the weeks in which the so-called truce talks con- 
sisted of officers riding back and forth in jeeps, we should 
not have sent our fighting team to the showers as if the game 
were over. We should have kept rocking the Communists 
back on their heels and blasting them out of the hills of 
Kogen. 

Such businesslike slugging would have discouraged any 
moping or coy dawdling over the conference table at Kae- 
song. General Nam I] would have forgotten his dramatics 
and his touchiness about planted truce violations if his “Peo- 
ple’s Army” and Chinese _“volunteers” were taking a shel- 
lacking around the clock every day. That is the delightful 
condition which prevailed and which we foolishly inter- 
rupted when Jacob Malik blew the whistle last June. 

When we sat down at Kaesong, we should have said: “O.K. 
boys. You can have peace any time you want it. But we are 
going to keep beating you up until you really want it. Kid- 
ding won't help you.” 

That kind of practicality, however, has been foreign to our 
Korean war policy. Expressed realistically, that policy seems 
to be: Avoid winning the war we are in now, lest the Soviet 
start up a bigger one. 

It is this quaint strategy which has many of our acquaint- 
ances so jumpy. They figure that, while we are afraid to try 
to win, the Communists will never be afraid to stay in the 
fight nor afraid to pick a new one. Why should they? 

From the early days of the Kaesong talks, these peaceable 
Americans have been yearning, like South Koreans, for a 
hasty and irreparable collapse of the negotiations, some act 
of God which would utterly ruin all hope of appeasement. 

But the spirit of hope that prevails in official Washington 
for a slick appeasement-deal has remarkable vitality. It is 
that vitality which frightens our friends. 


Dingdong At 
Kaesong 
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HAT is desirable in relations be- 

tween the United States and 
Spain? We should establish and main- 
tain especially close and cordial rela- 
tions. We should do so in our own 
interest, in that of the Atlantic Com- 
munity, and in that of a decent, peace- 
able world order. And Spain, having 
like interests, can be counted upon to 
reciprocate. 

There cannot be a peaceful world 
order and an effective United Nations 
Organization without a strong and solidi- 
fied Atlantic Community. There cannot 
be such a community without the in- 
clusion of Spain along with her eighteen 
daughter nations in America. There can- 
not be first-line defense for the United 
States without special understanding 
and co-operation between  English- 
speaking and Spanish-speaking peoples. 

In trying to “contain” the Communist 
Empire, we have latterly been rearming 
and pursuing a threefold foreign policy: 
(1) maintaining our naval and air pre- 
dominance in the Pacific and opposing 
further Communist expansion in_ its 
periphery; (2) keeping Russia out of 
the Mediterranean and Near East; (3), 
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Spain’s General Francisco Franco 


most important, obtaining and strength- 
ening allies that we hope will help us 
resist Russian aggression in western 
Europe. The second and third of these 
policies are obviously interlocked, and 
in implementing them we have spon- 
sored the Marshall Plan of economic 
aid and the North Atlantic Pact for 
defensive military co-operation. Under 
the Marshall Plan, we have been spend- 
ing since June, 1948, some 20 billion 
dollars (almost 6 billion for the year 
1950) for the rehabilitation of the coun- 
tries of western and southern Europe 
—except Spain. By the North Atlantic 
Pact of April, 1949, we have allied with 
ourselves, and pledged military assis- 
tance to, every Atlantic nation in Eu- 
rope—except Spain; and we have in- 
cluded in it Canada, Iceland, and Italy, 
and associated with it Turkey and 
Greece. 

We should expand the North Atlantic 
Pact into a defensive alliance of the 
whole Atlantic Community, including 
Spain and Latin America. Spain cer- 
tainly occupies a strategic geographical 
position in any plan for the defense of 
western and southern Europe and of the 


SPAIN: 


Nur Continental 
bridgehead 


Spain occupies a strategic position 
in any plan for the defense of western 
and southern Europe and of the Atlantic 


approaches to the Americas 


by CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


Atlantic approaches to the American 
Continents. It is at the gateway through 
which we have direct contact with the 
Mediterranean countries of Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. It also, 
with Portugal, juts out farther west into 
the Atlantic than any other European 
country except Ireland, and is nearest 
to the Caribbean and South America. It 
has excellent accessible harbors on both 
its Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts, 
and convenient commodious airports in 
the interior. It can be a bastion for 
France, and, along with the British Isles, 
a main depot for us in any war which 
we may be called upon to wage in 
Europe. 

Spain also has a very considerable man 
power of its own, and a man power 
which is physically pretty husky and of 
proven valor. What it lacks is up-to-date 
military equipment, and a first counsel 
of wisdom would seem to be for us to 
help supply that lack. An investment by 
us in Spain would be surer to strengthen 
our defense than what we are contribut- 
ing to certain other countries. 

It is important for us to pursue a 
"good neighbor” policy toward Spain 





for the sake of maintaining an obviously 
desirable good neighbor policy toward 
the eighteen Spanish-speaking republics 
to the south of us. Spanish America is 
even more closely linked in culture and 
sympathy with Spain than is the United 
States with Britain. 

Moreover, Spanish-speaking peoples 
are in such geographical proximity to 
Portuguese-speaking peoples alike in the 
[berian Peninsula and in South Amer- 
ica, and so akin to them in language 
and culture and nowadays in politics, 
that at least for strategic purposes they 
can and should be treated as a unit. 
Altogether there are some 123 million 
of them in the world, almost half as 
many as the number of English-speaking 
people, and more than the number of 
Japanese or Germans or French. We 
have already extended financial aid to 
Portugal and brought it into defensive 
alliance with us. We can afford to do 
no less with Spain. Nor can we afford 
to lose sight of the desirability of cul- 
tivating particularly friendly relations 
within the two triangles of which geo- 
graphically and historically the United 
States is an immediate part: the one 
triangle of ourselves with Canada and 
the European mother countries of 
Britain and France; the other triangle 
of ourselves with Latin America and 
the European mother countries of 
Spain and Portugal. We have not 
neglected the one. We should not 
neglect the other. 

Collaboration with Spain requires, of 
course, an overcoming of democratic 
scruples about General Franco’s gov- 
ernment, which is undoubtedly a kind 
of dictatorship—a military and anti- 
Communist dictatorship. Curiously 
enough, neither we nor the British and 
French democracies have scrupled too 
much about other dictatorships. We 
have done our best for several years to 
collaborate with \Stalin’s Communist 
dictatorship. We now bestow favors on 
Marshal Tito’s Communist dictatorship 
in Yugoslavia. We ally ourselves with 
Portugal, which has the same kind of 
dictatorship as Spain. We are friendly 
with Latin 


American governments 
which have been imposed by military 
putsch. We should not discriminate, in 
our scruples, against the recognized 
Spanish Government. 


it WOULD be nice, from our stand- 
4+. point, if Franco would step aside and 
be succeeded quite peacefully by an 
orderly democratic regime similar to 
ours or to Britain’s. That was what our 
government, jointly with the British and 
French, requested in 1946. By now, 
however, it should be clear that General 
Franco's hold on Spain has actually been 
strengthened rather than weakened by 
foreign hostility and ostracism. 
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At any rate, we should bear in mind 
that the existing Spanish Government 
is not a totalitarian dictatorship of the 
same sort as Hitler’s or Stalin’s. For the 
essence of totalitarianism is its deifica- 


tion of the “total state,” its determina- 


tion to remold the individual into a 
creature of the state. It has no room for 
religion, capitalist initiative, or any 
other personal interests and allegiance. 
And it is always dynamic, expanding, 
and fanatically proselyting—a movement 
to be imposed upon other peoples by 
propaganda and force. Into this totali- 
tarian pattern the Spanish regime of 
General Franco, whatever its faults and 
shortcomings, simply does not fit. On 
the contrary, in the worlds of a popular 
American journal, “it clings to old in- 
stitutions and traditions, notably the 
Church, instead of trying to replace 
them. It is not strongly ideological. It 
does not propagandize itself as the 
utopian answer to everything, or as an 
irresistible urge of historical force. Fran- 
co himself calls his government ‘provi- 
sional’ and speaks of a future return to 
‘normalization.’ ” 

Franco has repeatedly declared that 
his military dictatorship is temporary, 
and during the past nine years he has 
taken steps to moderate it and to trans- 
form it into a constitutional regime. A 
national Cortes, similar to Portugal’s, 
has been functioning since 1942. A sys- 
tem of local administration and elec- 
tions was inaugurated in 1944. A charter 
of individual liberties was issued in 1945. 
The number of political prisoners has 
steadily declined. The Falange organiza- 
tion has been restricted. Censorship of 
the press has been eased. In 1947 a 
popular plebiscite endorsed, by a large 
majority, a “succession law,” providing 
for a possible eventual restoration of the 
monarchy and for the establishment of 
a Council of Regency to nominate 
Franco’s successor in case of his death, 
resignation, or incapacity. 

This liberalizing transition of the 
Spanish Government was in process 
before the United States joined Russia 
in denouncing General Franco and pre- 
vailing upon the United Nations to 
ostracize Spain; and there is reason to 
believe that, had it not been for this 
unfortunate and mistaken action, the 
political transition within Spain would 
have proceeded faster. 

My own conviction—and in this I 
merely express what until rather recently 
has been a tradition and practice of the 
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United States—is that we should not 
concern ourselves with the internal 
affairs or form of government of any 
foreign country, unless that country be- 
comes, or clearly threatens to become, a 
menace to the peace and independence 
of its neighbors and hence of the world 
and of ourselves. This was the time- 
honored policy which the founding 
fathers of our Republic enunciated and 
which President Franklin Roosevelt re- 
affirmed in specific pledges to Spain in 
1942. It should not have been repudi- 
ated in 1945-46, and it should now be 
fully reinstated and strictly adhered to. 


SIDE from any question of expedi- 

ency or of favor we may hope to 
obtain, it is extremely important and 
vitally necessary that we observe a high 
standard of morality in our dealing with 
foreign countries. As an avowed up- 
holder of public morality against a 
notoriously cynical Hitler or Stalin, we 
must not allow our Government to be 
deceitful or hypocritical, as I fear it has 
been during the last few years about 
Spain. To Spain, our President gave 
solemn promises in 1942 which we went 
back on in 1946. Justice and ordinary 
decency require that we retrace our steps 
and respect those promises. There is 
certainly nothing in the attitude of 
Spain or of its government toward us 
which can honestly justify any other 
course. During the World War, it 
granted more favors to us, and likewise 
to Britain and France, than did such 
other neutrals as Turkey, Switzerland, 
or Sweden. And now, assuredly, it is no 
menace to peace, but rather a potential 
contributor to the defense of its Euro- 
pean neighbors and ourselves. 

It is frequently alleged that Spain is 
a greater concern of its European neigh- 
bors, France and Great Britain, than of 
the United States, and that therefore 
our attitude toward it should be deter- 
mined by theirs. There is no doubt that 
both those countries are especially con- 
cerned for reasons of domestic politics. 
The Labor party in Britain, and still 
more the Socialists and Radicals in 
France, not only are opposed on 
“Leftist” democratic principles to the 
“Rightist” dictatorship in Spain, but 
are fearful lest any collaboration with 
it will cost them electoral support at 
home and redound to the advantage of 
the extremists and Communists in their 
midst. In France, we should remember, 
the number of Communists, though 
lately declining, is still dangerously 
large. 

We rightfully regard France and 
Britain as our major allies in the de- 
fense of western Europe against Russian 
and Communist aggression. Yet it would 
seem very unfortunate if, through ten- 
derness toward partisan extremists, they 
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should induce us to neglect any possible 
means of strengthening and adding to 
that defense. Fundamentally, it is as 
much to the interest of France and 
Britain as to ours that Spain, no less 
than Portugal, should be treated as part 
and parcel of the Atlantic Community, 
and I for one believe that realistic states- 
manship at Washington could so con- 
vince the politicians at Paris and 
London. In this we should be leaders, 
rather than mere followers, for Spain's 
strategic position and its cultural ties 
with so much of the American con- 
tinents make it a direct concern of the 
United States. 

Proper and desirable relations be- 
tween the United States and Spain will 
hardly be achieved unless, below the 
government level, the people of the two 
countries acquire a sounder knowledge 
of each other than they possess today. 





Primitive agricultural methods, like this straw- 
loading, keep Spain rationed and hungry 


Ignorance and prejudice exist in Spain 
about life and thought in the United 
States. Most Spaniards are apt to judge 
Americans by the meretricious Holly- 
wood films they see or the boastful ad- 
vertising radio broadcasts they hear from 
New York and to conclude that we are 
crass materialists or uncultured bar- 
barians. They envy our machinery and 
motor cars and gadgets, but they are 
suspicious of our motives and fearful of 
our power. They perceive in us a 
“holier-than-thou” attitude which they 
interpret as hypocrisy. 

Popular ignorance and prejudice in 
the United States about Spain can only 
be described as colossal. Few Ameri- 
cans are willing or able to view 
Spaniards at all realistically, and to 
recognize in them virtues as well as 
faults. 

The minority among us who endeavor 
to sympathize with Spain are likely to 
be pretty romantic about it. The large 
majority are apparently content to fall 
back on the old stereotypes and slogans 
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about Spanish intolerance, cruelty, and 
backwardness. 


We must have in both countries an 


increasing number of influential per- 


sons—educators, publicists, clergymen, 
literary and business men—who will in- 
terest themselves in counteracting cur- 
rent mythical notions and obtaining and 
spreading in the one country sympa- 
thetic solid information about the other. 
We in the United States should have 
more Spanish history in our colleges, 
more traveling in Spain, more apprecia- 
tion of Spanish literature and art. On 
the other hand, Spaniards should have 
more United States history in their uni- 
versities, more traveling here, better un- 
derstanding of our idealism. 

Spain greatly needs political stability, 
with orderly progress toward free de- 
mocracy. For this it can learn much 
from the United States as well as from 


Black Star 


restudy and revival of its own medieval 
and early modern traditions. But it is 
not going to have political stability and 
better government so long as the United 
States, in concert with certain other 
countries, treats Spain as a social pariah 
and seeks to starve the Spanish people 
into revolt. If anywhere the cause of 
stable democratic government is served, 
aot by starvation, but by economic bet- 
terment of the masses, it should be so in 
Spain. For such betterment, Spain 
needs both industrial and agricultural 
development. It has particular need of 
hydro-electric and other machinery and 
of the technology which we can and 
should help to supply. It likewise needs 
a lowering of our tariff barriers against 
its exports. Incidentally we might bear 
in mind that Spaniards, even under 
adverse circumstances, have an excellent 
record of paying their foreign debts. 
A special and earnest effort should be 
made to overcome the religious preju- 
dice which has too long and too heavily 
beclouded relations between English- 


speaking and Spanish-speaking peoples. 
Closer contact between leading Catholic 
clergy and laymen of Spain and those of 
the United States should broaden the 
viewpoints of both. American Protes- 
tants would be more convincing ex- 
ponents of religious tolerance and free- 
dom if they had a better knowledge of 
Catholicism and were less intolerant of 
its expression in Spain. Irreligion exists 
in Spain as well as in the United States, 
and it troubles Catholics there as it here 
troubles Protestants and Catholics and 
Jews. The unbelievers and irreligious of 
both countries have little difficulty in 
understanding each other and on occa- 
sion in co-operating. Christian charity 
should make possible similar mutual 
understanding and co-operation among 
religious believers of both. 

Cultural differences do exist between 
the United States and Spain. They de- 
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Spaniards are splendid soldiers, but their 
weapons are as antiquated as these tanks 


rive from differences of habitat and his- 
tory, and they will doubtless continue 
into a distant future. Hence it is need- 
ful not only that the two peoples learn 
more about each other but that they 
learn to respect their differences. 

Yet the fact of cultural differences 
should not obscure the still more sig- 
nificant fact that both peoples share a 
common basic civilization. Spain and 
the United States alike are “Western” 
nations, heirs of Greece and Rome, and 
partners in the European-American At- 
lantic Community. What harms one in 
this partnership harms the other. What 
helps one helps the other. Nor is it a 
matter just between the United States 
and Spain. The United States has spe- 
cial ties. with Canada and Great Britain. 
Spain has special ties with Portugal and 
Latin America. The two groups, English- 
speaking and Hispanic-speaking, by 
working together can provide the key- 
stone for a solid trans-Atlantic bridge, 
the cement of the whole Atlantic Com- 
munity, and a surety of world peace. 
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by MAURA LAVERTY 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL KINNEAR 


HE Milligans were quality. Their 

father had been a colonel in the 

British Army, and their mother, I 
yften heard it said, came of a titled 
family. 

When I was a child, the Milligans 
left more money in Mr. Murphy’s shop 
in one week than the rest of the village 
put together. Nothing but the best was 
good enough for the old Colonel and 
his son and daughter and for their 
frequent houseparties. Tins of lobster 
and crab and other luxuries the rest of 
us had never tasted—a dozen tins at a 
ime—were delivered at Greenawn. 

lo get to the Milligans’ home, you 
had to walk out past the crested rath, 
past leafy Boran’s Lane, out between 
the hazel hedges of the Edenderry Road, 
until you came to where the purple bog 
lapped the rushy fields. Here Greenawn 
tood amid screening svcamores. 

[ was in the house once. I was about 
ten at the time. Mr. Murphy gave me 
sixpence to take out a jar‘of capers that 
was needed in a hurry. That was in the 
Colonel’s time when Miss Alice was 
bout thirty-five and the young Mr. 
Milligan ten years less. 

She was cutting ruby roses from a tree 
that clung to the porch. In her gray 
silk dress, she looked very tall and cool 
and slender. She had pale skin and 
light-brown eyes, and she wore her 

on-gold hair in a plaited coronet. 
[ remember thinking that she was like 
the yellow-headed irises that grew at 
the canal edge, so straight and so proud 
in their silver-green sheaths. That was 

most noticeable thing about Miss 
\lice—the proud air of her. 

She was very kind to me. She took 
me along a polished hallway and into 
2 room where I got an impressicn of 
silver-shine and china-gleam, of pleas- 
ing pictures hanging in dull gold frames 
on the white walls. Her brother, Mr. 
Robert, was slouched in a chair, a glass 
in his hand. Some of the kindness went 
out of Miss Milligan when she saw hiza, 
and her eyes became stern. But she 
did not speak to him. She just took 
from a table the box of’ chocolates for 
which she had come, gave me a handful, 
and sent me home. = 

It was a couple of years later when 
the Colonel died. He had a great funeral. 
People came from far and near to see 
him to the grave. But Mr. Robert 
spoiled it all by turning up drunk. The 
people of Ballyderrig were shocked at 
that. “He couldn’t keep sober even for 
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No Milligan had ever been called miserly. But 


what other word could describe Miss Alice? 


his father’s funeral,” they said. “And 
he the idol of the old Colonel, into the 
bargain! But, there . . . the Colonel 
always turned a blind eye on Mr. 
Robert’s drinking and gambling. Poor 
Miss Alice is going to have her hands 
full looking after him.” 

She did not have to contend with 
Mr. Robert for long. The Colonel was 
not twelve months dead when his son 
disappeared. Hard-faced men from Dub- 
lin called at Greenawn and went away 
again. Some said that he had gone to 
America to escape his debts, others that 
he had run away to Australia with a 
Belfast girl. All agreed Miss Milligan 
and Ballyderrig. were well rid of him. 

There were big changes after Mr. 
Robert’s going, and Mr. Murphy was 
one of the first to feel them. The splen- 
did orders for fancy food were no more, 
and the whole hams and crates of eggs 
were a thing of the past. George Cross, 
the butcher, sent out no more barons 
of beef or legs of mutton, And Mrs. 
Dawson, who used to supply Greenawn 
with gallons of cream, had to sell three 
of her cows. 

With the two men gone from the 
place and with never a visitor coming, 
we could understand that Miss Milligan 
would have to cut down, but there 
seemed to be neither sense nor reason 
in the niggardly orders she now left 
in the shops. A half-pound of rashers 
here, a pound of flour there—why, poor 
old Mary Anne Burke was a better cus- 
tomer, and she had nothing but the 
pension. 





We could not understand it. It was 
not as if her father’s death could have 
left her badly off. It was well known 
that he had been a moneyed man. Be- 
sides, with Robert no longer there to 
drink and gamble their substance, she 
should have had wealth and to spare. 
Had the shock of her father’s death and 
her brother’s flight turned Miss Milli- 
gan’s brain and made her into a miser? 
It looked like it, especially as she had 
sent away her two maids and the 
gardener. 

On the other hand, she still made her 
trips to Dublin. 

The Milligans had always been great 
people for going up to Dublin to plays 
and’ concerts. It was one of the things 
we liked in them. In some ‘way, their 
Dublin trips raised the tone of- Bally- 
derrig and gave it a part in city activi- 
ties. When we read in the paper of the 
visit of a great actor or of a famous 
musician, it was nice to be able to say, 
“The Milligans will be bound to be 


up for that.” Or, “That's something — 


the Milligans won’t want to miss.” 

Miss Milligan went to Dublin even 
more frequently than before. But the 
horse and trap had been sold when she 
sacked the gardener, so she did not 
drive the seven miles to Kildare railway 
station in style as in the old days. Now 
she carried her heavy suitcase into Bally- 
derrig, and there she got a two-shilling 
seat on the mail car. Sometimes, she 
did not take any luggage at all, but 
returned carrying a big parcel. 

When we saw the parcels, we felt 
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Her brother, Mr. Robert, was slouched 


in a chair, a glass in his hand 
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that we had solved the mystery of the 
mean little food orders. Obviously, she 
was buying her groceries in Dublin. 
That, naturally, was something that an- 
noyed us. Hadn’t our shopkeepers always 
given the Milligans every attention and 
consideration? Hadn't the Colonel and 
his family always received a fair return 
for their money? Had they ever once 
been cheated or done out of a penny? 
We decided that it was neither nice 
nor loyal of Miss Milligan to take her 
custom away from the village and give 
it to some big Dublin shop. We were 
disgusted when George Cross disclosed 
that the only order she left him was for 
an occasional sixpenceworth of bits. 
“They're for the cat,” she had ex- 
plained to him. 

If all this is added to the fact that 
Miss Milligan no longer opened wide 
her door to stray callers but spoke to 
them through a carefully measured slit, 
that she no longer greeted us with a 
friendly smile but hurried by with a 
cold “Good day,” face averted, it will 
be understood that our liking for her 
sickened and died. As Mrs. Cross put it, 
Why should she turn against all of us? 
Every living soul meets trouble, but 
that’s no reason for turning against peo- 
ple who've never wished you anything 
but well.” 


We felt that Mr. Murphy was not to be 
blamed, therefore, when he was short 
with Miss Milligan the day she asked 
him to cut two rashers for her. “Did 
your Dublin supplies run out with you 
that you’re favoring me with an order?” 
he asked. He said afterward that al- 
though at the moment he could not 
keep his tongue from running away 
with him, he regretted the words the 
minute they were out of his mouth be- 
cause of the way Miss Milligan changed 
color. “Then she jerked up her head 
as proud as Queen Maeve,” he told us. 
“Don’t bother with the bacon, Mr. 
Murphy,’ she said, as grand as you 
please. ‘I'll get it elsewhere.’ ” 

After that, she did no shopping at all 
in Ballyderrig. Instead, she walked four 
miles in the other direction to where 
a little shop at Brackna crossroads sup- 
plied her wants. We saw her only when 
she came in to catch the mail car for 
her Dublin trips, and when she returned 
carrying her big parcel, 

The years went by, and this routine 
did not change. But Miss Milligan 


. changed. The gold went from her hair, 


leaving it a dirty white. Her figure be- 
came shrunken, and the once faintly 
flushed rounded face became sallow and 
lined and hollowed. She whose elegance 
had been our admiration and our pride 
became shabby and mean-looking, and 
she never once displayed a new stitch 
of clothes. 

These things should, I suppose, have 
softened our hearts toward her. But her 








THE WONDER OF SAINT MICHAEL 


by DANIEL SARGENT 


It’s nothing when a marvel conquers men, 
But angels are a different thing again. 
O the wonder of Saint Michael as he looked upon Our Lady. 


Saint Michael is an angel, and his eyes 

Had seen great Satan tumble from the skies. 

What is there that could touch him with surprise? 

O the wonder of Saint Michael as he looked upon Our Lady. 


There entered into Heaven where he stood 

A maiden from our village neighborhood, 

In splendor of her beauty’s plenitude. 

Saint Michael, where is now your fortitude? 

O the wonder of Saint Michael as he looked upon Our Lady. 


Saint Michael on his knees fell, and he raised 

His sword-hilt where the fire of jewels blazed. 

He trembled like a one of us that’s dazed, 

In terror at her humility he gazed, 

Archangel, at God’s masterpiece amazed. 

O the wonder of Saint Michael as he looked upon Our Lady. 
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threadbare, poverty-stricken look con- 
firmed us in our coldness. For a woman 
in her position to wear such clothes— 
and to wear them to Dublin!—could 
mean only one thing: that we had been 
right in suspecting her of miserliness. 
We had our faults in Ballyderrig, but 
meanness in money matters was not one 
of them, nor was it a failing we could 
easily condone. We felt that she was 
letting down the whole village. “If she 
can spend money on grandeur like run- 
ning up to Dublin for concerts and 
plays,” we said, “wouldn’t you think 
she’d spend a few pounds on her ap- 
pearance, and not be going around 
looking like something you’d pick out 
of a ragbag?” 

Miss Milligan held her head high, 
proudly ignoring our disapproval, 

I was twenty-one and married when 
Miss Milligan died. She did not die in 
Greenawn, her home amid the sycamore 
trees on the fringe of the rolling purple 
bog. She collapsed in a Dublin street 
and was taken to a Dublin hospital 
where she died among strangers. ‘Heart 
failure,” was what they decided at the 
inquest. 

The inquest disclosed something else: 
that the proud, well-bred body was in 


a shocking state of emaciation owing 


to malnutrition. 


HEN the auction was held at 

Greenawn, all Ballyderrig turned 
up in the hope of buying cheaply some 
of the silver or china or pictures which 
the Milligans were known to possess. 
We were disappointed, Everything which 
could be carried out of the place in a 
shielding suitcase was gone. There was 
not a silver fork, nor one delicate cup. 
All that remained of the lovely prints 
were the marks showing where they 
had hung on the walls. 

It was from the Dublin solicitor who 
had charge of the sale that Dr. Griffin 
heard the story. Dr. Griffin passed it on 
to Ballyderrig, and Ballyderrig hung 
its head in remorse to hear it. 

When Mr. Robert cleared out, not 
only did he take their money, but he 
left a pile of debts. His creditors called 
on Miss Alice, threatening to make a 
scandal. We remembered the bowler- 
hatted, hard-faced men, and we could 
well believe that they had frightened 
her. She paid her brother’s debts, every 
penny of them, so that the name of 
Milligan would not be dragged through 
the courts. The sale of such of her be- 
longings as might be smuggled out of 
Ballyderrig unknown to us paid the 
rates and taxes on the house. 

And the big parcels she used to bring 
back from Dublin? They held wool sup- 
plied to her by a clothing firm. She knit- 
ted it into sweaters for which they paid 
her three-and-sixpence each. 
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| if , Gill, S.J., watches the students of phys- 
| ical education try out the wiskit rackets. 


WISKTT 


by HOWARD E. JACKSON 


This new game is hailed by coaches and 
directors as the best in thirty-five years 


HERE is a new game sweeping the West Coast, and 
it bids fair to take its place among the more popular 
games of the day. They call it Wiskit. The pictures 
shown on this and the following pages were taken at 
Seattle University, Washington. Here the Fathers John 
J. Kelley, S.J., and William J. Gill, S.J., welcome the 
chance to try out the new game with the students. 
Wiskit is played like baseball, but it is seasoned with 
ideas from tennis, lacrosse, softball, and jai alai. Girls 
and smaller boys play wiskit on a softball diamond. 
High School and University students play it on a regu- 
lation baseball field. The rules are the same as baseball 
except that all plays are forced plays—the ball beats the : Am cutie deintins « Sc. The bad 
runner, or the runner beats the ball. If the baseman is lo ‘troiiell tee: oll ce . th 
in doubt about having his foot on the base, the runner . PP Mis nAlbmagecod ay ag Be 2 


: bottom of the racket and is released 
may be tagged with the off hand, but never with the by throwing as in the game of lacrosse. 
: (Turn to page 17) 
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They call it Wiskit 


8. Father Kelley at first 
reaches for a high throw. 
The long arm of the racket 
was designed for that 

very purpose. 


ann 


re jae 


6. Right, Father Gill shows now ground 
balls are picked up with a_ wiskit 
racket. The ball is scooped up, cap- 
tured in ring, ready to be thrown. 


4. Runner tries to beat the throw to third base. Note 
in forehand throwing and catching a stiff arm is 
not used. Accuracy in throwing is controlled by 
the tip of the racket and by strong wrist action. 


ARES 


5. Father Gill umpires at home plate. The pitcher 
throws overhand with regulation racket. Softball 
bat is used. The catcher has a heavier, centered 
racket, as the wiskit ball is thrown very fast. 





7. The Quante and O’Brien twins, physical educa- 
tion students, play wiskit. The boys are John 
and Ed O’Brien. John (umpiring) was high scorer 
in West Coast basketball and is now trying wiskit. 
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wiskit racket. The official wiskit ball is 
larger than a baseball, but smaller than 
the regulation softball. Pitching is over- 
hand with the racket, and you can im- 
agine the speed with which a good strong 
arm can release the ball. The catcher uses 
a heavier rubberized centered racket. 
(The centers of the rackets are replace- 
able.) In regulation play, the ball is al- 
ways picked up with the racket, never 
touched by hand. The racket, by the way, 
is two-sided. This enables the player to 
throw and catch from either side of the 
body. The batter uses a light softball bat. 
Nine players are on a team, and each 
player uses a racket in place of a ball 
glove. 

Wiskit originated in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and has spread down the West Coast 
to San Diego. Coaches and physical in- 
structcrs have stated that it is the first 
game for regular team play to be invented 
in thirty-five years. Recently, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California included 
wiskit among its intramural sports. 


8. An underhand shot is employed by one 
of the Quante twins to retire Father 
Kelley at first base. Underhand shot is 
one of the easiest in this new, fast game. 


9 The twins discuss merits of wiskit with 
Father Kelley. Note ball with its ten-inch 
circumference and wiskit racket which can 
be used two ways, with replaceable center. 


























\ PEPPERY third-sacker named Dan 
\ sallery is one of the most popular 
rs of the U.S.S. “Coral Sea” base- 
am. The fact that the fiifty-one- 
1 salt also wears the stars of a 
imiral in Uncle Sam’s Navy does 
ntitle him to a base on balls. 
sh he is flag officer on the giant 
and in command of Carrier Di- 
Six, when Gallery dons his spikes 
; no deference. 

ling down the hot corner on an 
| men’s ball club is only one of 
istinctions the wiry admiral has 
up during a thirty-year hitch in 
Navy. Gallery, a top naval aviator 
s the youngest line admiral in 
World War II, has long made a habit 
tting himself in and out of hair- 

and humorous situations. 
early as 1934 a singular mishap of 
s caused Robert Ripley to en- 
him in his odditorium. While kit- 
y indulging in a few barrel rolls, 
fety belt snapped in two. Since 
| planes in those days were all the 
ockpit type, this left young Gal- 




















The Navy's 
‘\ohtingest 
\dmiral 


Admiral Dan Gallery is a man 
who refused to be gagged. He also 


nade Robert Ripley’s edditorium 


by WILLIAM M. HEALY 





lery dangling earthward, his feet cling- 
ing to the cowling. Only a sudden ver- 
tical dive by the plane flattened him 
back into his seat. 

A lesser man would have been con- 
tent to stick to croquet the rest of his 
life. As for Gallery, the experience did 
nothing to increase his respect for terra 
firma. Today he is one of a three-mem- 
ber team of exhibition pilots called ap- 
propriately the “Gray Eagles.” All three 
are in their fifties, and all are admirals. 
The high altitude gyrations they per- 
form at air shows still bring gasps from 
the younger generation. 

Gallery has an impudent courage and 
an ancestral habit of standing up for 
what he believes is right. Both traits 
have gotten him on the front pages of 
more than one newspaper. During the 
last war, he became the first man in over 
a hundred years of naval history to 
board and capture an enemy ship. After 
the war, the same kind of courage led 
him to risk his career for a principle. 

He proved how deceptive a whimsical 
appearance can be by taking on the en- 





Dan Gallery, then Captain, with Lt. H. B. Mann (left) on German sub 






Wide World photos 


tire Pentagon and coming away un- 
scarred. It was during the interservice 
squabble which followed somewhat in- 
evitably on the heels of the Unification 
Act. 

At that time, Rear Admiral Gallery 
was occupying a desk in the Navy De- 
partment as Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations for Guided Missiles. The 
post was responsible for mixed emotions 
in the Gallery breast. For while he loves 
ordnance and has made a ‘specialty of 
it, he has always regarded administra- 
tive duties as a necessary evil of every 
naval officer’s career. But this stint of 
shore duty treated him to more action 
than he had bargained for. 

The engagement now referred to as 
the “Battle of the Pentagon” began 
with the “scuttling” of the super carrier 
U.S.S. “United States.” An order to 
cease construction from Secretary of 
Defense, Louis Johnson, prevented the 
ship from ever leaving the ways. 

When Secretary of the Navy, John L. 
Sullivan, resigned his office in protest, 
his place on the defense team of the 
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nation was taken by Francis P. Mat- 
thews. But it became apparent to many 
of the Navy's career men that the new 
Secretary was going to act as Johnson’s 
right-hand man. Paring the “fat” from 
Navy appropriations would mean reduc- 
ing the service to antisubmarine duty. 
Storm warnings went up. Dan Gallery 
joined the ranks of Admirals Radford, 
King, Nimitz, Halsey, and others who 
believed that the Navy’s case was not 
being brought before the public. 


HESE men had their day in stormy 
sessions before the Senate’s Armed 
_ Services Committee. Notably absent from 
the witness stand was one of the coun- 
try’s most eloquent spokesmen for naval 
aviation—Dan Gallery. Whether this was 
an oversight by the committee, or a 
deliberate attempt by its members to 
deprive the public of a look at an un- 
starched admiral, is a matter of specu- 
lation. 

This didn’t stop Gallery. Going out 
on a limb for a principle, he presented 
his case via signed articles in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and Collier’s. Though 
the pieces had such provocative titles 
as “If This Be Treason” and “Don’t 
Sink the Navy,” they were conspicuously 
free of rancor and personalities. 

Author Gallery argued that a gag on 
our defense leaders was a sure way to 
destroy democracy. He also pointed out 
the dangers to national security inherent 
in the Air Force concept of “cheap vic- 
tory” via the B-36. It was asking too 
much of this country, according to the 
veteran airman, to put all its eggs in 
one basket by making a siege gun of 
the B-36. As one of naval aviation’s 





Gallery and the sub, the first 
enemy ship taken in 100 years 
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pioneers, he knew the devastation car- 
rier-based planes could wreak when used 
tactically to support ground troops. 

By now, the latest battle reports being 
issued from the Pentagon have con- 
vinced even the Air Force of this. They 
show that carrier-based aircraft have 
flown 41.5 per cent of all the tactical 
sorties in the present conflict. The car- 
rier, it seems, is here to stay. 

Taking the short end of the odds is 
old stuff for the admiral. As a midship- 
man at the U. S. Naval Academy during 
the early twenties, this penchant won 
him such nicknames as the “Wild Irish- 
man” and “Dizzy Dan.” His classmates 
remember him as the only member of 
the Academy wrestling team who went 
four years without being thrown. De- 
spite a skinny physique, he earned a 
berth on the U. S. Olympic team of 1920 
which went to Holland. He disposed of 
his first opponent by utilizing some of 
the principles learned in knot-tying and 
then went out of his weight class to en- 
gage a Finn in the quarter-finals. This 
time he lost the decision. Though Gal- 
lery prefers to forget the incident, his 
classmates ascribe the defeat to a cargo 
of bananas taken on by their fellow mid- 
shipman shortly before the event. He 
has been content to remain a light- 
weight ever since. 


IKE many of Uncle Sam’s best sailors, 
Gallery hails from the Midwest. 
He entered Annapolis directly from 
Chicago’s St. Ignatius High School. 
He had the slim fingers of a concert 
pianist and the aesthetic expression of 
a seminarian. In addition, he was en- 
dowed with a pair of ears that his class- 
mates immediately delighted in compar- 
ing with the wings of an airplane. Gal- 
lery had a stock reply to this simile. He 
delivered it with the deadpan humor 
that has become his trademark: “Mister, 
as soon as I learn to wiggle these ears 
I'm going to take up flying.” Three 
years after graduation, Ensign Gallery 
soloed, but in a conventional biplane. 
He learned to fly in an era when any 
landing a pilot could walk away from 
was considered a good one. In those 
days young airmen seldom went out of 
their way to destroy the popular legend 
of them as romantic young daredevils 
soaring through the wild blue yonder. 
Gallery, by the time he had logged his 
share of hours aloft and sported the 
bars of a lieutenant, was no exception. 
One of the first witnesses to this was 
a young girl from the hinterlands of 
Nebraska. She was visiting friends in 
Washington, D. C., in the summer of 
1928. During the course of an afternoon 
watching the air races at nearby Ana- 
costia Naval Air Station, she was intro- 
duced to a lean, young naval aviator. 
Identifying himself as Lieutenant Gal- 


lery, he promptly announced that he 
intended to win the final race of the 
day and celebrate by kissing her in pub- © 
lic. He fulfilled both promises with typ- 
ical military dispatch and then con- 
voyed the young lady home. Gallery 
completed the mission a year later by 
marrying the girl. 

In the thirties, naval aviation emerged 
from its growing pains and gradually 
won full recognition as an indispensable 
branch of modern naval warfare. But it 
had been a long pull. Taking the bugs 
out of a new fighter plane or practicing 
night landings on the pitching deck of 
a carrier meant not only risking one’s 
neck. It accounted for a good many 
tedious hours spent in classrooms study- 
ing the young science of aerodynamics. 
Men like Gallery made the slide rule 
as much a part of an aviator’s para- 
phernalia as a helmet and goggles. Gal- 
lery’s specialty was aviation ordnance. 
Today he is considered the Navy's top 
expert on the guided missile. 

Philip and Bill Gallery made it a 
family affair by following their older 
brother into naval aviation. A fourth 
member of the family, John, chose dif- 
ferent garb. He had become a member 
of the Society of Jesus. The pattern was 
completed after the outbreak of World 
War II when Father John was sworn 
in as a Navy chaplain. 

The Japanese might have contended 
with all four Gallerys, but at the time 
of Pearl Harbor, Dan, now wearing the 
insignia of a full commander, was hack- 
ing a naval air base out of Iceland’s 


‘tundra. His job was to provide air cover 


for the precious Allied convoys on their 
way to Murmansk. 


ESS important, but equally as diffi- 
cult as the task of keeping planes 
flying in the pea soup of the Arctic, was 
the problem of establishing decent liv- 
ing quarters for his crew and keeping 
strait-jacket cases to a minimum. A flair 
for leadership and an elfish sense of 
humor solved both problems neatly. 

Fortunately for the prankish side of 
Gallery, the British were making the 
Iceland duty a joint assignment. The 
Admiralty’s distrust of anyone with a 
name like Gallery was soon justified. 
One day, while opening a shipment of 
athletic equipment from the States, a 
medicine ball, five feet in diameter, got 
away from Commander Gallery and his 
men. Before anyone could catch up with 
it, it had bounced into the water and 
had been blown across a small inlet to 
come to rest aground at the feet of a 
British antiaircraft battery. 

Suspecting that our allies were con- 
vinced the biggest mine in the North 
Atlantic had been washed ashore, Gal- 
lery behaved accordingly. He was soon 
attending to the ugly “weapon” with 
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the best “mine disposal” crew the U. S. 
Navy could muster. The eyes of the 
British observers were so filled with won- 
der for the bravery of Gallery and his 
crew as they feverishly tinkered against 
time, that they failed to detect a twinkle 
in an Irishman’s eye. When the suspense 
had become unbearable, Gallery stepped 
boldly forward, unscrewed a cap, and 
rendered his “mine” useless by letting 
the air out of it with a loud but anti- 
climactic fizzle. Gallery and his men 
evacuated the area without waiting to 
observe the effects of this on Anglo- 
American relations. 

his being little short of an aspersion 
on Lord Nelson himself, the British 
bided their time. It came shortly after 
an American pilot out on patrol got 
credit for our first U-boat kill in that 
area. During a celebration attending 
the event in the officers’ club that eve- 
ning, Gallery was inspired. What more 
fitting a monument to the historic occa- 
sion than the Nazi skipper’s pants per- 
manently draped over the bar? 


HAT involved liaison with our 
British cousins, since the U-boat’s 
crew had been turned over to the Ad- 
miralty as prisoners of war. Out went 
a request for the souvenir. As evidence 
of his concern for the dignity of the 
enemy, Gallery sent along his own pants 
as a replacement. That was a mistake. 
The British reply soon came back in 
the form of a sternly worded reminder 
that the articles of the Geneva Confer- 
ence expressly forbade the humiliation 
of a prisoner of war. All Gallery got for 
his pains was a rebuke from the first 
Lord of the Admiralty and the distinc- 
tion of being the only naval officer on 
duty in Iceland who had lost his pants. 
Life in Iceland wasn’t all high jinks. 
Gallery's planes played hide-and-seek 
with the U-boats day and night. They 
furnished our convoys with an air um- 
brella until our war production program 
at home went into high gear and eventu- 
ally reduced the German sub menace 
to a minimum. The Navy Department 
recognized Gallery's part in all this by 
pinning a captaincy on his shoulders. 
He also fulfilled every naval officer’s 
dream by receiving command of a ship; 
the escort aircraft carrier U.S.S. “Gua- 
dalcanal.” 
On the bridge of a ship, Gallery 
proved that he could be as tough as a 
Captain Bligh when the situation called 
for it. Most of his crew were untried 
youths who had never laid eyes on any- 
thing larger than a rowboat. Yet he 
whipped them into salts on Puget Sound 
shakedown cruises before ever taking 
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them to sea. An “I'll go first” skipper, 
he went through the Bremerton Navy 
Yard fire-fighting school before any of 
his men did and later insisted on taking 
off from the unproved deck of his ship 
before allowing his pilots to do so. 
Once at sea, Captain Gallery initiated 
a practice which later became standard 
shipboard procedure on many a ship in 
the Navy. Every morning shortly after 
sunrise, he instructed the ship’s boat- 
swain’s. mate to blow his pipe and 
pass the word: “Attention to morning 
prayer!” This became the signal for all 
hands to knock off the work and face 
the bridge, heads uncovered, while the 
chaplain, Father Weldon, said a brief 
prayer. Gallery is not the sort of man to 
wait until he is looking down an enemy 
gun barrel before calling upon God. 
One practice of their skipper had the 
“Guadalcanal’s” crew scratching their 
heads. Whenever Gallery got the chance, 
he would insist on running his crew 
through the motions of taking a per- 
fectly good ship in tow. Privately, he 
had long nourished the theory that an 
enemy sub could be captured as well as 
sunk. As soon as the “Guadalcanal” 
received its orders to proceed to the 
Atlantic and engage in “hunter-killer” 
antisubmarine activity, Gallery lost no 





© Determination is all right if 
you’re not the victim of it. 
—D. H. Lawrence 





time in scrimmaging his team for the 
big game. 

The showdown came quite unexpect- 
edly off the West Coast of Africa. In 
battle, like most experienced sailors, 
Gallery acted on instinct. And when the 
smoke had cleared away from this one, 
the “Guadalcanal’s” crew were no longer 
scratching their heads. 


ALLERY had come up on the bridge 

after attending morning Mass 
when his destroyer escort suddenly in- 
formed him of a possible sound contact 
with an enemy sub. The “Guadalcanal’s” 
flight deck galvanized into action and 
launched its planes. After a ten minute 
hound-and-hare game, punctuated with 
depth charges and oil slicks, the enemy 
sub broke surface, her crew scrambling 
madly out of the conning tower. That 
was the moment Gallery had been wait- 
ing for. While the “Guadalcanal” es- 
cort picked up the U-boat’s crew, he 
seized the public address system, and 
for the first time in over one hundred 
years of naval history gave the order 
“Away boarders!” 

A specially trained crew was quickly 
lowered away in a whaleboat and rowed 
alongside the bucking submarine. Led 
by their skipper, the men swung aboard 


her and hustled below to close the sea 
cocks which had been left open by the 
Nazis in the hope of scuttling their ship. 
When they encountered a booby trap 
which had been left attached to the wa- 
tertight door of the after torpedo room, 
it was Gallery who put his postgraduate 
work in ordnance to practical use by 
dismantling it. Once the sub was again 
made watertight and secured, a hawser 
was passed to the stern of the carrier 
and she was taken in tow. Had the 
“Guadalcanal’s” deck gang not been 
trained for such an emergency, it is 
doubtful whether they would have been 
able to handle the tow in a heavy sea. 
The feat sent naval historians scurry- 
ing into their archives to find out when 
a U.S. man-of-war had last captured and 
boarded an enemy ship. It was one of 
the greatest intelligence hauls of the en- 
tire war. The code books and charts 
taken from the U-boat enabled our ex- 
perts to decipher Nazi communications 
and determine their every move. Our 
technical people learned so much from 
a thorough inspection of the enemy sub 
that our entire concept of antisubmarine 
warfare was influenced. None of this 
gave Gallery as much personal satisfac- 
tion as the incredulity he knew the cap- 
ture would cause among the global stra- 
tegists in Washington and London. 


HE years spent in the cockpits of 

some of the Navy’s hottest planes did 
nothing to prepare Gallery for his next 
assignment on the shores of the Po- 
tomac. There, as he put it, his job as 
Assistant Director of the Plans Division 
for naval aviation kept him “shuffling 
papers from one basket to another.” 

When Gallery finally got back to sea, 
this time as commanding officer of the 
giant carrier “Hancock,” the war was 
already over in the Pacific. His disap- 
pointment over not getting in the fight 
was tempered by a firm belief that its 
termination rested on the presence of 
the three other Gallerys in that theater. 

Sailor Gallery has no immediate in- 
tentions of retiring. When he does, it 
is a safe bet that he will retreat to “Har- 
mony,” his Virginia farm, and there, 
with Mrs. Gallery and their three chil- 
dren, devote all his time to his sideline, 
fiction writing. He leans toward science 
fiction and has already seen his work in 
some better-known slick magazines. 

A military man all his life, Admiral 
Gallery is a realist when it comes to our 
chances of survival in an atomic age. 
He is convinced that a policy of wish- 
ful thinking and political expediency 
wrecked the peace following the last 
war. Military preparedness, he believes, 
should be essential in a world hostile to 
our way of life. Then, says the man 
who ought to know, the only power we 
need fear is God. 
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Children and Television 


Comes now the full flower of the new 
school year, the taking-out of winter 
snowsuits, the packing of lunch-boxes, 
and the problem of homework versus 
television! 

Practically everyone on the perimeter 
of education and/or television seems to 
have taken a lick at answering the 
queries of anxious parents in regard to 
the effect of TV on their children, so 
this department sees no reason why it 
should be an exception. 

The writer has a regular professional 
connection with radio as a classroom 
tool. She has been a teacher and is now 
a planner and broadcaster of programs 
for children. Last spring, she appeared 
on a nine-week CBS television series for 
children. In all, she has had the oppor- 
tunity of looking at the heart of the 
picture from many angles, and here is 
how it looks to her. 


The Children Will Survive! 

Children have survived moving pic- 
tures and radio. Being of hardy stock, 
they will even survive television. The 
growing-up process has continued pretty 
much the same in spite of the Dark 
Ages, the Industrial Revolution, and 
the invention of the superpowered Atom- 
ray Gun (complete with holster, for just 
three box tops). Don’t take too dim a 
view of the children’s future. 

It is this department’s conviction that, 
in the large, television has a compara- 
tively negative effect on most children. 
It rolls off them pretty much, in spite 
of what appears to be complete mental 
and physical immersion in the program 
they are viewing. This is especially true 
with younger children, unless they are 
extremely impressionable and _hyper- 
sensitive. It is this negative aspect of 
television for children that poses the 
greatest challenge to educators. If we 
are privileged to live in this age of mar- 
vels, we should use these marvels, and 
especially this one, for man’s uplifting 
and betterment. Television, even for 
children, should be a social force as well 
as an entertainment medium. In this 
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fact is embodied the biggest job ahead 
of both broadcasters and educators. 
The fascination which television holds 
for children should surprise no one. The 
reason for it is equally effective with 
adults. It is the fascination of the mov- 
ing picture. The content of the program 
is of secondary interest. It is on the basic 
lure in your living room of a picture 
that moves that the improvement of 
program content must be built. 


Not for Children 


To those young in years, the problem 
of appropriate entertainment can be a 
very sore one. It is perfectly natural for 
children to reach out for the forms of 
entertainment enjoyed by their elders— 
going to the movies alone, spending a 
weekend with a friend, having a Satur- 
day night date. It is a little easier to 
use the milestones of years as the de- 
termining factors here than it is to de- 
cree, “Children under fourteen years 
of age may not watch this program.” 

When it comes to art forms—books, 
moving pictures, plays—it must not be 
expected that all products should be 
geared so that they will cut suitably 
across all age levels. The creator must 
have a specific intended audience in 
mind. Very seldom does something come 
along which is artistically sound and 
yet truly “for the whole family.” 

This is an important fact to keep in 
mind in judging television programs 
and their suitability for viewing by 
children. If a program was never in- 
tended for children, don’t blame the 
broadcaster if your children see it. By 
and large, the networks adhere to a com- 
mon agreement whereby programs meant 
only for adults are broadcast no earlier 
than 8 p.m. That is a reasonable arrange- 
ment. If young viewers in your home are 
still looking after 8 p.M., that is your 
business, not the broadcaster’s. 


Programming fer Children 
Speaking practically, we can never lose 
sight of the fact that our system of broad- 
casting in this country is a commercial 
one. The commercial thesis is that sell- 


ing is accomplished only througn enter- 
tainment, in a strict laughs-or-thrills 
sense for the most part. Hence, in chil- 
dren’s programs especially, the aim is to 
entertain. 

The “educational” label has a skull 
and crossbones on it for most commer- 
cial broadcasters. They will have none 
of such poison, claiming that it reeks of 
the classroom. They deny the fact that 
there are a few odd million children in 
this country who, in spite of their verbal 
protests, actually like school. 

The answer for both commercial and 
educational broadcasters seems to lie in 
doing a good job of sugar-coating. If 
program material of sound value is a 
pill, unpalatable and beyond endurance, 
then let’s summon the entertainment 
know-how of which we are reputed to 
be masters, and let’s sugar-coat the pill. 


TV—or not TV? 


Yours, of course, is not the problem 
of the broadcaster but rather that of the 
consumer of his product. And in regard 
to your children’s consumption of tele- 
vision programs, you have many prob- 
lems. What shculd they watch? How late 
should they be allowed to watch? How 
can you get them to bed while the tele- 
vision set is still on? 

There is certainly no hard-and-fast, 
cut-and-dried answer to any of these 
questions. Each situation is an indi- 
vidual one, varying with many factors in 
the home in which it occurs. But at the 
risk of giving unwanted advice, here are 
some general observations and some spe- 
cific suggestions to help you in making 
the decisions you must make. 

Remember that for months, perhaps 
even for a year after its arrival, the tele- 
vision set in your home is a novelty. 
Like all novelties, its fascination will 
dim and eventually it will take its nor- 
mal place along with the other forms of 
a child’s entertainment. 

Approach reasonably the problem of 
eyestrain. On this, there is much differ- 
ence of medical as well as lay opinion. 
See that the children observe the easy 
rules about distance from the receiver 
and having some other light in the 
room, and the more difficult rule of not 
watching too many programs consecu- 
tively. In general, any real evidence of 
eyestrain should indicate the need for a 
visit to the doctor. Television is now 
thought to be a revealer, like excessive 
reading, of fundamental weakness of the 
eyes which calls for intelligent care. 

Remember that children are exposed 
constantly to all sorts of influences, 
novelties, and surprising elements in 
life, and that television is just one of 
these. The things they learn from and 
about the two-dimensional characters on 
the screen are probably far less im- 











A spiritual thought for the month 





Lim human being begins life im- 
mersed in loneliness. The infant is 
born with its mind blank, its heart 
empty, and with self-control still to be 
learned. There is no more complete de- 
scription of utter loneliness. Our in- 
stinctive recognition of this calls forth 
our answers of unstinting love, patient 
teachings, and persistent discipline for 
the infant. The years remedy something 
of that loneliness in bringing us some- 
thing of truth, something of love, some- 
thing of virtue. 

Yet, because there will always be room 
in the mind for truth, open spaces in 
the heart for love, and defects in the 
moral virtues to weaken our command, 
all our days have a flavor of loneliness 
that keeps our soul discontented and 
our feet on the road. It is only when 
there is no more of truth to be sought 
because infinite truth is possessed, when 
aching desire has given place to com- 
plete fulfillment, when control’s careful 
steering has brought us to the goal of 
our living that loneliness ends and 
heaven begins. 

It is not good for a man to be alone 
when he is lonely, and every man is 
always a little lonely on the face of this 
earth. Every man needs company, not 
as desperately or as obviously as an in- 
fant, but for the same fundamental rea- 
sons: there are truths he must know, 
moral habits he must acquire, love he 
must give and receive; none of these 
can he accomplish, left to himself. 

Not any kind of company will do for 
a man. He must have good company; 
the kind of company that will help him 
to the truth for which his mind hungers, 
the love that has his heart athirst, and 
the discipline that enables him to carry 
the burdens of manhood. Indeed, we 
might go further and say that a man 
needs company that is not only good 
but rounded; the company not only of 
men, not only of women, not only of 
children, but of all three, for each has 
its own treasure of truth, love, and dis- 
cipline unavailable from other sources. 

In this good company, too, there is a 
price to pay. In it, we learn nothing of 
evil; we taste nothing of the bitterly 


Good 
Company 


by WALTER FARRELL, 0.P. 


evanescent fun of sin, our days are 
crowded with love’s demands for sacri- 
fice, and we find no grounds for that 
contempt of children, of women, or of 
men that so puffs up empty pride. The 
alternative to the payment of this happy 
price is confinement in loneliness. 

Mary’s gift of the rosary was an al- 
most predictable answer to the unyield- 
ing loneliness of her children. The rosary 
in pocket or purse constitutes a stand- 
ing invitation to good, rounded com- 
pany. When we take it in our hands, it 
is the knob of a friendly door ushering 
us into the intimate companionship 
which is reserved for trusted friends: the 
young mother’s expectations and confi- 
dences, the joyous birth in Bethlehem, 
the young days of the Son of God, with 
the protecting shadow of Joseph insep- 
arable from the freshness of these eager 
days; it is our privilege, with Mary and 
her grown Son, to share injustice, pain, 
death, and triumph. 


HIS is good company. Truth, love, 

and controlled power abound and 
are freely shared; rounded company, 
proffering all the treasures that lie hid- 
den in the babblings of a child, the 
things a woman says without words, and 
the economic sentences of a man. Given 
ten minutes at any time of the day, we 
can swing open that friendly door and 
be welcomed into the lives of Joseph, 
Mary, and the Son of God. 

As a matter of fact, we are no longet 
at home in hostile, evil, or untruthful 
company; indeed, we are not welcomed 
by such companions as long as we are at 
our ease in Mary’s family. The good, 
rounded company of Nazareth, Bethle- 
hem, and Calvary is a barrier to, and so 
a protection against, the companion- 
ship that only deepens our loneliness 
and guarantees its eternal continuation. 

The gracious thoughtfulness of Our 
Lady has put it within the power of all 
parents to assure good company for their 
children; her anxious concern for every 
one of us has given the promise, im- 
plicit in a well-worn rosary, of an end 
to all loneliness for those who make 
themselves at home in her house. 















pressive to them than the way the man 
next door treats his children, a drama 
which they observe from a box seat every 
day of the year. And, incidentally, you 
might watch the tension in the little 
daily dramas in your own home too. 
Television may have absolutely nothing 
on these! 


Let’s recognize a few facts. Television 
should be a valuable asset in our livess 
and those of our children if it is used 
intelligently. It brings entertainment into 
your home at what is, in the long run, a 
comparatively low price. It brings the 
news of the world right next to your 
favorite armchair. 

Make some effort to plan your chil- 
dren’s viewing with them. Use the daily 
newspaper program listings. Go over 
them and try to work out, with the chil- 
dren, a schedule which is going to keep 
everybody in the family as happy as 
possible. If there is a conflict in choice 
between same-time broadcasts, try to 
work out an alternate-day deal between 
Brother and Sister. 

Perhaps your zero-hour for television- 
viewing by the children should have a 
little flexibility, depending on program- 
thing. A cast-iron deadline may be 
neither fair nor practical. 

Whenever possible, watch one of their 
favorite programs with the children. 
Talk about it with them afterward. By 
drawing out their reactions and guiding 
them in evaluating what they have seen, 
you will help to make them more dis- 
creetly selective in their choice of pro- 
grams. Do not be hasty to condemn. 
Remember that a difference in years in- 
variably means a difference in points of 
view. 

Just as you plan the children’s televi- 
sion viewing with them, plan other nor- 
mal activities with them, activities which 
will keep a good balance between TV 
and the other media of entertainment 
which they enjoy. . 

Don’t growl about TV’s effect on 
homework unless you’re sure that it is 
affecting homework. Work out a good 
business deal with Johnny and Jane. 
Say that you will buy the idea of their 
doing so much TV-viewing only if they 
bring you report-card proof that it is 
not affecting their school-work. 

As has been said before in these col- 
umns, do not let the television receiver 
dominate your home and its social life. 
If it is making too many inroads on 
family conversation and normal living- 
room pursuits, banish it, to the attic if 
need be. 

In all the problems that arise in your 
home because of this twentieth-century 
marvel-and-monster, television, use com- 
mon sense. For entertainment by tele- 
vision, there are many substitutes. For 
common sense, none. 


THE SIGN 
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z HAT are you fighting for, fella’? 

That’s a question I must have 
asked thousands of times during the 
Korean war. It was a favorite question 
of all the correspondents. It was a way 
of measuring personality. When you 
asked it, you watched the faces, very 
seldom expecting much of an answer. 
The usual reaction was a semismile 


. 


‘accompanied by a quick shrug of the 


shoulders and a fast turn of the head. 
The remarks were varied. 

One day on a hill near Masan, Korea, 
I asked a machine gunner the question. 
He slowly twisted the toe of his boot 
in the freshly turned dirt of his emplace- 
ment and glanced up at the sky. 

“I suppose I’m fighting for a way of 
life. Maybe for my country, although 
it doesn’t look much like it. To be hon- 
est, I suppose I joined the Marines hop- 
ing I could get some adventure. This 
is what I got.” 

He sat down behind his machine gun 
and peered over the sights. Another 
Marine called, “Enemy patrol advancing 
on position.” The -boy slowly squeezed 
the trigger and the gun jerked back on 
its tripod as the slugs left the muzzle 
and ripped into the green valley. He 
was young, seventeen, and the bullets 
clipped the grass in front of the em- 
placement. 
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A U.S. Bazooka team firing into the hills of Korea 


“What are we fighting for?’ the author asked the soldiers 


in Korea. Pvt. Hobash had a letter and the answer 


by PAT MICHAELS 


I interviewed a hard-bitten pilot while 
we were flying a ‘mosquito’ mission over 
the enemy area looking for targets for 
the fighter planes. We had found two 
tanks and the P-51’s were spewing rock- 
ets at the thick hides of the Russian- 
built vehicles. 

The intercom cracked as he answered 
my question. 

“I think it’s because of my wife and 
kids. I want to get the job over with 
and go home. We sure got two swell 
kids!” 

There was silence in the earphones 
as the pilot reached into the breast 
pocket of his flight suit and pulled out 
his sweat-stained: wallet. He handed me 
a faded snapshot. 

I looked at the picture of the pretty 
girl and two little boys as we flew low 
over the gutted town of Kumchon. 

We were on a night patrol looking 
for prisoners when I asked an infantry- 


man what he was fighting for. We had 
paused briefly while the scouts crawled 
to the rise of a hill to see if our path 
was Clear. 

With only the sounds of the tree- 
crickets breaking the stillness of the 
night, he whispered cautiously: 

“I want to get back at them Com- 
munists for all the inconvenience they're 
causing me. Living in this mud and 
filth, seeing my buddies get hit. I sure 
want to get back.” 

The scouts had drawn fire when they 
exposed themselves on the rise. Mortar 
shells started falling on our position. 
We crawled back to our lines, but when 
we reached them the infantryman was 
missing. 

During World War II, it was an easy 
question to answer. We knew we were 
fighting for a way of life against a defi- 
nite aggressor. But in Korea, it was hard 
to see who was the aggressor. 
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AUGUSTUS DYING 


By JOSEPH GALLAGHER 


I am Augustus, monarch of the world, 
Unrivaled lord of universal realms. 

No sky but knows my standards high uphurled; 
No sea but ribboned by my peerless helms; 

No soil but bears the weight of ruling might 
That bends to me its knee, awed worshipwise. 
Within my Rome the humans court my sight 
To see the godly flashing from my eyes. 

Mine is the deep, and yet this scorching breath 
seas cannot abate. 

Mine is the earth, and yet no herb can speak 
Arrest to thee, O thou almighty Death! 

I am Augustus, greatest of the great. 

I am Augustus, weakest of the weak, 


tS 
CAUSE OF OUR JOY 


By SISTER MARY CATHERINE, O.S8.U. 


Of fever now whole 


God’s love is noon upon the desert burning 
White-hot and quenchless, innocent of shade, 

And there are souls that mirror back Its yearning 
Ardor for ardor, strong and unafraid. 

But mine (not one) thrills gladder at the learning: 
God’s love is the little cloud your kindness made. 


God’s love is storm across the ocean driving 

Wind upon wind, relentless wave on wave, 

And there are souls that with Its fierceness striving 
Faint not nor falter, only grow more brave. 

But mine (not one) joys at your dear contriving: 
God’s love is the harbor that your pity made. 











It was a lucky thing that none of the 
correspondents in Korea asked another 
correspondent this question. All too few 
would have been able to give a definite 
answer. 

[ was one of them until one day in 
the 8055th Station Hospital a wounded 
soldier gave me the answer. A carefully 
thought-out answer that he seemed to 
have prepared months ago in case some- 
one should ask him the question. 

{ had gone to the hospital looking 
for a story among the men who had 
wounded. The lines had been 
quiet that day, leaving plenty of oppor- 
tunity to hunt for stories. 

When I walked in the door of the 
hospital, Captain Mary La Conte of 
Gainsville, Ohio, told me the best story 
was in a young man who had just been 
brought in. 


1 
peen 


He was Private Alfred Hobash of 
New York City. The bed on which he 
rested was surrounded by suspension 
rms holding the bottles of plasma 
being slowly emptied into his veins. 

His face was the white pallor of the 
badly wounded who are still in a state 
of shock. His fatigue jacket had been 
cut away from his shoulders, exposing 
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swaths of bandages that wormed their 
way around his chest. 

Around his neck was the chain that 
held his dog tags. From the chain also, 
dangled two bits of tarnished brass. 
They were his religious medals. 

As we sat down on the bunk next to 
the boy and waited for him to wake up, 
the nurse told me his story. Caught be- 
hind enemy lines when his outfit had 
suddenly been forced to withdraw, he 
was captured by the Communists and 
ushered with a group of other G.I.’s 
toward an enemy prisoner of war camp. 
Before they had gone very far, the Amer- 
ican Forces had started a counterattack. 
The Communists, handicapped by the 
prisoners in their charge, had bound the 
prisoner’s hands behind their backs and 
pushed them into an irrigation ditch. 

While they lay in the ditch, one of 
the enemy soldiers had walked up and 
down the gully pumping bullets into 
the prisoners’ bodies. After the staccato 
bark of the burp gun had stopped, 
Hobash found that he was still alive. 

He managed to crawl back to the 
American lines and was rushed to the 
hospital. 

When the boy awoke, I started my 





interview with the usual question. Eyes 
wracked with pain, his lips desperately 
sought to form the words of his answer. 

“If... you reach... im... my 
pocket,” he said. 

I searched through the big leg-pockets 
of his trousers and my hand closed on 
a large object. 

I took it out. It was one of those steel- 
covered prayer books that are so pop- 
ular as gifts to servicemen. The gold 
tint had worn off and it was red with 
rust. 

The boy motioned for me to open the 
book. 

On the fly leaf an inscription read: 


“To Alfred. 

May this protect you from harm 
and serve as a reminder that God 
is with you. 

My prayers are with you. 

Sister M. Xavier.” 


“She . . . came from Poland,” he said 
haltingly. “She . . . taught in our school. 
She . . . said the war would come... 
because the Communists . . . the ones 
in... power... want to take over 
the Church. ... She... saw...it... 
happen in Poland. 

“They're trying to make themselves 
God. Now ... we have to show... em 
they can’t... . We've got to stop them. 
... We... can’t let ’em go on... like 
they’ve been.” His eyes glistened with 
tears as his tongue ran over his parched 
lips. “All over the world . . . people are 
gonna help . . . it’s not just a principle 
we're . . . fighting for . . . it’s for the 
sake of people . . . who want to pray.” 
He closed his eyes and a sudden shiver 
of pain surged through his body. 


A our forces pushed north, ripped 
across rice paddies on the central 
front, smashed over the sea wall at 
Inchon and out of the ruins of Pohang- 
dong, I witnessed graphic proof of Pri- 
vate Alfred Hobash’s statements. 

As we liberated town after town, the 
Koreans would clog the roads that led 
to the gutted churches. : 

First they would kneel and say the 
rosary over the graves of the priests. 
Then they would bring rice-straw and 
sticks to the hollow buildings and begin 
to rebuild the churches demolished by 
the Communists in their fight against 
Christianity. 

Before long an American Chaplain 
would come by and say Mass for the 
Koreans. They would smile and bow 
and their eyes would shine with that 
peculiar brightness that comes into the 
eyes of those who have had to pray in 
the darkness. 

I still asked the questions, and I still 
watched the faces, but Private Hobash 
had given me the answer. 
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Wide World 
Tito 


HE Iron Curtain around the Soviet 
Union and its satellites is not the 
only barrier the traveler finds in Eastern 
Europe. The Communist rulers of Yugo- 
slavia have also surrounded their un- 
happy country with an Iron Curtain. 
Marshal Tito, Yugoslavia’s Red dic- 
tator, keeps the wires between Belgrade 
and Washington humming with pleas 
for military and economic help. “It is 
true,” he tells our deluded diplomats, 
“that Yugoslavia is a Communist State. 
But we deserve your help because our 
Communism is of a purer variety than 
the Russian brand. We do not persecute 
people for political and religious rea- 
sons. We permit newspaper and maga- 
zine representatives to come into our 
country, see conditions for themselves 
and report back home.” 

But try to get inside Yugoslavia to see 
for yourself—if you represent a Catholic 
publication! The writer did, and here is 
what happened. 
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A legal road into Yugoslavia— 
in Trieste’s Zone A 


When Tito invites you into Yugoslavia, he is only 


Black Road to Yugoslavia 





kidding. But there are ways of sneaking in—and out 


by LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 


A call to an acquaintance at the Yugo- 
slay Embassy in Washington was re- 
warded with the promise of close co- 
operation. The Yugoslav diplomat gave 
assurance that a visa request would be 
quickly granted and that not only would 
there be no difficulties but, indeed, the 
Yugoslav authorities both in Washing- 
ton and in Belgrade would grant every 
required help to facilitate the investiga- 
tion. And if an interview with Marshal 
Tito himself would help, the diplomat 
was sure that the head of the Yugoslav 
state, anxious to show Americans that 
he was not a Red ogre, would gladly 
receive the writer and answer questions 
freely. 

The next day the promised visa appli- 
cation forms arrived in the mail. There 
were many questions to answer but on 
the whole they were simple ones -such 
as name, address, and date of birth. In 
short, they were the sort of questions 
almost every government, before the 


war, thought it advisable to ask pro- 
spective visitors. 

With the assurance of my Yugoslav 
diplomatic acquaintance that all was 
well, I quickly filled out the application 
(in triplicate as required) and reached 
the embassy bright and early the next 
morning. 


FTER a _ fifteen-minute wait, a 

porter came forward and asked me 
whom I wanted to see. The name of the 
Yugoslav diplomat was mentioned. The 
porter disappeared and returned a few 
minutes later with another embassy 
attaché who said that the man asked 
for was busy but that he himself would 
be glad to help. 

I explained my business and was as- 
sured that the granting of a visa was 
a routine matter which would take just 
a few days. The diplomat took my num- 
ber and promised to ‘phone the moment 
the visa was ready. That was on a Fri- 
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The next day, Saturday, I spent 
me. 

ven most of Monday had passed 
ut a telephone call, I dialed the 


ber of the Embassy and asked for 
man who had taken my application. 


worthy came to the telephone, 
ed me effusively, and said: “I called 
number of times on Saturday but 


Idn’t get you in. I wanted to tell 
that under a new regulation all visa 
lications must be forwarded to Bel- 


so it will take a couple of weeks 
e yours comes through.” 
was quickly explained that I was 
ng for Europe at the end of the 
and what could be done? “Why 
you pick up your visa from one 
European embassies?” came the 
‘We can have it ready for you 
.ere in Europe and at whatever 
will be most convenient for you.” 
you sure that there'll be no slip 
I asked. 
Yugoslav diplomat laughed: “Of 
not,” was his reply. “And we’ve 
made arrangements for you to see 
11 Tito when you reach Belgrade.” 
th that assurance I asked him to 


» the visa ready for me at the Yugo- 


mbassy in Rome and told him I 

1 call for it there on March 15. 

ral days after March 15 I dropped 
the Yugoslav embassy on Monti 
Street in Rome. After consider- 
ynfusion, attachés there told me 
id come to the wrong place and 

he consulate, a few streets away, 
proper place to go. 


1e consulate I was told the visa 
ld be stamped in my passport 
ment the consul returned. This 
ten o'clock in the morning. He 
pected at any moment but finally 
d his office at one o'clock. My 
was brought to him. The great 
mself didn’t come out but sent 
rd that it was the embassy, not 
isulate, that I wanted. There had 
mistake, he explained, through 
etary. 
yack I marched to the embassy 
the confusion started once more, 
is finally taken to the office of 
named Defrancheski who greeted 
1 long-lost brother. 


fact was, he said, that Belgrade 


informed him that my visa was 
g me in Trieste and that I could 
it there after depositing the 
with the Yugoslav Commercial 
in the Free Territory. 
ty-four hours later I was in 
knocking on the door of the 
representative. The Commu- 
responded to my knock looked 
early 1920 Hollywood idea of 
hrowing Bolshevik but he was 
d listened to my story. 
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“You've come to the right place,” he 
said, “I’ve just received instructions 
from my government to give you your 
visa and I hope you'll have a very pleas- 
ant trip.” There were a few formalities 
which had to be carried out before the 
visa could be stamped into my passport, 
he explained. On the whole, he thought 
that the formalities would not take 
more than another six weeks or eight 
at the most. 

It will most probably have occurred to 
the reader, who has been patient enough 
to get this far with my story, that the 
Yugoslavs were giving me the run- 
around. The truth is that on my first visit 
to the Yugoslav embassy in Rome I had 
already come to the same conclusion and 
was quite sure that no visa would be 
forthcoming. 


O on the same day that I first visited 
the Rome embassy I made arrange- 
ments to enter Yugoslavia without bene- 
fit of a visa, if that course became neces- 
sary. THE SIGN wanted a story on pres- 
ent-day Yugoslavia and it was going to 
get that story, I determined, whether 
or not Tito was willing to co-operate. 

Among my refugee Yugoslav friends 
in Washington were some who main- 
tained that they were in constant con- 
tact with their homeland through an 
underground anti-Communist opposition 
group with headquarters in Rome and 
Trieste. It was to the Rome address of 
this organization that I directed my steps 
after leaving the embassy. There, after 
introducing myself with certain phrases 
taught me by my Washington friends, 
I brought up my problem—how to get 
into Yugoslavia—and was told that noth- 
ing was easier. 

“Our people pass back and forth all 
the time,” it was explained, “and while 
there is always a certain amount of risk 
it is not really a dangerous exploit to 
visit the country because most of the 
border guards are anti-Communist and 
therefore anti-regime and look the other 
way when our agents cross the frontier.” 

Thus it was that after I left the Com- 
munist representative in Trieste I took 
a taxi to a shabby Trieste corner, got 
out, walked half a dozen blocks, turned 
several corners, and rang a bell in an 
ancient-looking tenement. To the 
woman who answered I said, “I want to 
visit my grandfather in Zagreb,” and 
she smiled and let me in. 

An hour later I got into an ancient, 
battered Chevrolet with two Yugoslavs 
who took me on the worst ride I have 
ever experienced. For two hours after 
we left Trieste Proper we followed wind- 
ing mountain roads which were more 
suited to goats than to automobiles. 
During all that time we never sighted 
another car. 

At the end of two hours of twists, 
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turns, and bumps, one of my compan- 
ions turned toward me with a smile and 
said, “We've crossed the frontier and 
are now in Tito’s Yugoslavia.” 

Neither the man who sat in back with 
me nor the car’s driver seemed the least 
bit nervous at this disclosure, but I 
confess that I was trembling in every 
limb and quite convinced that I had 
performed a major feat of heroism 
despite the fact that my companions 
seemed to look at the heroic adventure 
as an ordinary day's outing. But the 
grim-looking sub machine-gun on the 
floor of the car was convincing proof to 
me that I at least was not on an ordinary 
outing. 

We continued to drive over bad roads 
which were in reality cow paths and 
occasionally across fields. Our goal was 
a small village where relatives of one 
of the men with me lived. Another 
hour’s drive and we reached the place, 
a miserable looking collection of a 
dozen one-room huts with an air of 
poverty about them that stood in sharp 
contrast to the villages in the nearby 
Free Territory and those in Italy—al- 
though, up to then I had thought these 
places to be about as low as any village 
could get on the economic scale. 

The first man we saw as we reached 
the village was in a nondescript uniform 
and armed with a rifle. I thought our 
time had come, but my companions 
greeted him nonchalantly and climbed 
out of the car. I learned later that the 
uniformed man was the local representa- 
tive of Tito’s State militia, a cousin of 
one of my companions and, like all 
the inhabitants of the village, thorough- 
ly opposed to the Communist regime 
whose uniform he wore. 


HILE the militiaman got into our 
car and drove it off to a cleared 
space between two buildings where it 
could not be seen by passers-by, we en- 
tered one of the houses at the invitation 
of a elderly bearded peasant who, I was 
told, had been an active guerrilla fighter 
against both the Nazis and the Com- 
munists during the war years. Although 
this section of Yugoslavia is populated 
mostly by Slovenians, our host was a 
Croat as indeed were most of the in- 
habitants of this particular village. 
With one of my companions acting 
as interpreter, I questioned the village 
elder and some of the younger men 
whose curiosity brought them in to see 
the visitors, on the people’s attitude 
toward their Communist government. 
The old man was gloomy. He said that 
the Communists (but he referred to 
them as the “godless”) were draining off 
the countryside’s limited wealth by 
forced requisitions of grain and cattle 
and that there was deep dissatisfaction 
with the antireligious campaign. The 


village priest had been forced to leave 
and no one had ever come to take his 
place. He also expressed discontent with 
the civil marriage ceremony which is 
now compulsory in Yugoslavia. His . 
daughter had recently married, he ex- 
plained, but he felt that she was really 
not legitimately married since the cere- 
mony had not been performed by a 
priest. 


HE old peasant had no hope for 

future betterment of his people’s lot. 
But some of the younger men said that 
in their opinion the Tito government 
was tottering and could be overthrown 
from within, so great was the resentment 
of the people against it, but that every- 
one was afraid to topple the regime lest 
the Russians take advantage of the 
political vacuum its disappearance would 
cause and step in themselves. 

This made the old man snort. He did 
not believe, he said, that the break be- 
tween Tito and Stalin was an honest 
one. The younger men hastily said he 
was wrong. One of them, I believe, but 
am not quite sure, was the old man’s 
son-in-law. He had just returned a few 
months ago from army service. He re- 
ported that the rank and file of the 
Yugoslav army opposed the regime but 
Tito had cleverly garrisoned Croatia 
with Serbs and Serbia with Croatians 
to avoid an army revolt. Nevertheless 
he felt that one day, if a Russian or a 
satellite attack did not take place, the 
Army would rise against the government. 
But, he said, the army and the people 
would fight to the death against an 
invasion. 

Several of the speakers expressed 
great admiration for the United States. 
Almost everyone has a relative in the 
United States and hopes one day to be 
able to emigrate. 

After spending the greater part of 
the day and evening with these hospit- 
able people who insisted on sharing 
their frugal meals with us, my com- 
panions thought that the time had come 
to take our leave. The return trip was 
even longer than the morning ride. To 
add to the discomfort, it had grown 
terribly cold and we drove in the dark 
without headlights. However, my com- 
panions said that they were more wor- 
ried about meeting Allied patrols and 
guards watching the frontier of the Free 
Territory than meeting Yugoslav guards. 

Nevertheless, in the middle of the 
night I was back in Trieste to my great 
relief. At my companions’ suggestion, 
since secrets are hard to keep in Trieste 
where Yugoslav and regular Communist 
agents abound, I took the first available 
train out of the city. But not before 
sending a postcard to Marshal Tito in 
Belgrade to thank him for his involun- 
tary hospitality. 
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The last hurdle 
for American woman- 
hood is to free 

itself from the 
shackles of an out- 
worn and outdated 
moral code 


pe Ladies’ Home Journal is not 
just another woman’s magazine filled 
h advertising and old lace, to which 
been added some thoughts by 
Dorothy Thompson and some nice arti- 
les in favor of better race relations and 
school lunches. 
Che Journal has an axe to grind. It 
cause! 
Chis is evident in its frequent articles 
sex ethics, marriage, birth control, 
livorce. 


s drenched with the conviction that 
women are not yet free enough. 
rhe vote, it seems, is not enough. Nor 
ting in Congress, wearing the uni- 
rm, or heading up the local PTA. 
Even the new garbage disposal machine, 
mbol of Susie’s release from the kitch- 
und linen closet, is not enough. 
The time has come, in the Journal’s 
»pinion, for American women to take 
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e Journal’s treatment of these mat- 


the last hurdle, to free themselves from 
the shackles of an outworn moral code. 

Sociologists tag this sort of thinking 
“cultural determinism,” since it argues 
that moral law should be modified at 
intervals to fit the culture (the habitual 
acts and notions, that is) of the age. 

The Catholic Church, ever the sacred 
rebel against the popular and the pass- 
ing, teaches that this should never be 
attempted, because the ultimate source 
of moral law is God. Cultural determi- 
nism, on the other hand, assumes that 
the ultimate source of moral law is man. 
Human beings, in this view, can duck 
the sin of disobedience by taking the 
starch out of their moral code. 

Catholics are not alone in opposing 
this belief. So do many Protestants, Jews, 
and other religious groups. So do a 
number of ‘non-Catholic educators who 
see in it nothing but a dangerous phi- 
losophy of convenience. 


Lo Stoatt Sackels Now... 








In April, 1947, the Journal published 
a spate of articles on birth control. The 
authors were two recently married 
young women. One said she wanted her 
baby right away. The other said she was 
going to wait five years. Both gave the 
same reason: Personal convenience. 

In May, 1949, a contributor, writing 
under the single word ‘Love,’  be- 
moaned the fact that custom frowns on 
“trial marriage.” 

“Let’s Be Realistic About Divorce” 
pleaded a March, 1947, article. Author 
was Mary Fisher Langmuir, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of child study and director of the 
Vassar Summer Institute for Family and 
Community Living. Dr. Langmuir found 
divorce a useful “social invention” de- 
signed to “safeguard individual rights 
in marriage” and marriage itself. She 
deplored the misuse of divorce. She also 
deplored any efforts to remedy the 


situation by law. She recommended 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal is a magazine 
with a cause—women do not yet have enough freedom 


by MILTON LOMASK 


more education in the art of marriage. 

Plainly, from these examples, the 
magazine women believe in, as the Jour- 
nal calls itself, does not regard the fun- 
damentals of life as moral matters at 
all. They are merely cultural and bio- 
logical problems. This is the view of the 
Kinsey Report, Volume I. 

In that awesome compendium of the 
sex habits of the American male, Dr. 
Kinsey and his associates insisted they 
were not passing judgments or uttering 
values. Actually they passed and uttered 
clearly. They said our moral laws are 
unrealistic in view of our misbehavior. 
Presumably the laws should be loosened. 
Better a nation of sinners, in other 
words, than a nation of lawbreakers. In 
effect, this is a totalitarian precept, 
since it places the convenience of the 
state above moral law. 

Journal editors realize that some read- 
ers do not share their view. In 1947 
they opened their columns to a “Catho- 
lic reply” to a secularized discussion of 
chastity. 

This now-famous series was called 
“Letters to Joan.” The “letters” from a 
mother to her daughter, were written by 
Contributing Editor Gladys Denny 
Shultz and published, one a month, 
throughout the year. 

Mrs. Shultz took up the problems of 
the young unmarried woman. She noted 
that there were two million more college- 
age girls in the country than boys. Ob- 
viously some of the girls were not going 
to get their man. What should they do 
about this? Should they jump into pre- 
mature marriage primarily for sex? Or 
should they take the sex without the 
marriage? 

In her opening column in January, 
Mrs. Shultz stuck fairly close to old-line 
morality. She did not use old-line argu- 
ments, however. A girl, she said, was 
likely to feel better, look better, make 
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more friends and influence more people 
if she behaved herself. She thus reduced 
virtue to the status of a new hair-do. 

In subsequent columns, Mrs. Shultz 
conceded that “our society is in a state 
of violent change, and perhaps the 
moral concepts my friends and I grew 
up by are due to change with it.” Thus 
reluctantly committed to a philosophy 
of convenience, Mrs. Shultz let down the 
bars. A girl could be forgiven a “purple 
patch” or two. “Intelligent people” 
would not throw stones. 

In the end, she dumped the whole 
problem into the lap of a strange new 
god. “Do you know what I really think?” 
she wound up her year’s work. “That 
someday SCIENCE will make the bril- 
liant discovery that” for the unmarried 
“continence is the better and more 
wholesome rule, as well as the moral 
thing to do.” (The capitalization of 
SCIENCE is, of course, the writer's 
emphasis.) 


HE reply to Mrs. Shultz appeared in 

October, 1947, under the head- 
line, “A Letter to Joan from a Catholic 
Mother.” The mother was Mrs. Richard 
Harris. Mrs. Harris pointed out some of 
Mrs. Shultz’ confusions, stated the ortho- 
dox view, and quoted Chesterton (what 
good Catholic doesn’t sooner or later?) 
as observing that “morality, like art, 
must draw the line somewhere.” 

Early in the 1880’s Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
decided to enliven his Philadelphia 
newspaper with a column for women. 
He scissored and pasted clippings from 
other publications and showed them to 
his wife. Louisa Knapp Curtis laughed. 
What woman would bother with such a 
rehash! 

“If you don’t like it,” said Mr. Curtis, 
“write a column yourself.” 

She did. In December, 1883, Mrs. 
Curtis’ column, expanded into a four- 


A SERIES ON WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 


page magazine, appeared as the Ladies’ 
Journal. Between the words Ladies’ and 
Journal, however, was a pen and ink 
drawing of a family in its living room, 
and the first letters to the editor were 
addressed to the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

So started the first mass-circulation 
magazine in the world, the first unit of 
a publishing empire. Every year now 
the Curtis Publishing Company prints 
316 million copies of five national mag- 
azines: the Journal, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Country Gentleman, Holiday, 
and Jack and Jill, a juvenile. 

The Journal’s editorial and advertis- 
ing offices are in the colonnaded Curtis 
building overlooking the home of the 
Liberty Bell in Philadelphia. The Jour- 
nal’s food, fashion, and household de- 
partments occupy a New York pent- 
house. 

The penthouse is on the thirty-first 
floor of the RKO Building, Rockefeller 
Center. Here are kitchens gleaming 
with home freezers and new washing 
machines. Here, on an automatic chart, 
the Journal records the efficiency of 
stoves and iceboxes consigned to it by 
manufacturers. Here are prepared glam- 
ourized pictures of food and tableware, 
reproductions of the blouse Susie sim- 
ply must have. Here are living rooms 
done in hot pink, dining rooms touched 
up with black violet. Here is the great 
American dream home, that heaven-on- 
earth toward which, it can be assumed, 
all Journal readers are hastening on a 
streetcar named desire. 

Co-editors of the Journal are a man- 
and-wife team, Charles Bruce and Bea- 
trice Blackmar Gould. Both grew up in 
Iowa, were married while students at 
Columbia University, New York, in 
1923. Both have accomplished a great 
deal, much of it in collaboration: suc- 
cessful plays on Broadway, books, arti- 
cles, short stories, other responsible edi- 
torial undertakings. The Goulds live on 
a 120-acre farm near Princeton, N. J., 
are the handsome, middle-aged parents 
of one married daughter. 

When they took over in 1935, the 
Journal was ailing. There is a saying in 
the trade that when a magazine starts 








down, so long! Rarely is one revived. 
The Goulds revived the Journal. They 
have more than tripled its gross adver- 
tising revenue to 22 million dollars in 
1949. They have more than doubled its 
circulation to 4,700,000. Only two mag- 
azines anywhere beat this: Life with 
5,200,000 and Readers Digest with 
8,000,000. or more. 


They have enlarged the Journal’s in- 
fluence. National magazines, surveys 
show, are read in 85 per cent of Ameri- 
can homes, kept around and re-read an 
average of thirty 
days each. Their 
social impact is 
stronger than any 
other medium of 
communication 
except the movies. 

The Ladies’ 
Home Journal ex- 

- erts a large share 
Dorothy Thompson of this impact. 
appears each month Some women we 
readers. Thousands are worshippers. “I 
have been a subscriber for 52 years,” 
confides a typical letter. “They used to 





tease in my girlhood and say I lived by . 


the Journal. Well, I did and I do!” A 
new bride confesses, “I postponed the 
wedding two times, waiting for the new 
Journal to come out. I'd read the last 
month's issue, and I simply had to have 
something to read on the honeymoon!” 
Presumably she gave special attention to 
Psychologist Clifford R. Adams’ monthly 
feature, “Making Marriage Work,” and 
Dr. Herman N. Bundeson’s strictures on 
the bringing up of children. 

Under the Goulds, the Journal has 
altered the laws of the land, changed 
the look of thousands of American liv- 
rooms, and featured the faces of 
more beautiful women than the four 
Minsky Brothers and Flo Ziegfeld put 
together. 

In chats with the press, the Goulds 
have put themselves on record. Their 
major objective is “to raise the standards 
of American women.” They would ele- 
vate their interior standards by giving 
them “distinguished fiction” and “seri- 
ous, informative articles about impor- 
tant things’; by “editing up to the 
reader,” as they put it, “instead of 
down.” 


ing 


They would raise their readers’ ex- 
ternal standards by teaching them how 
to run their homes, bring up their chil- 
dren, and keep themselves fresh and 
chic. The Goulds believe passionately 
that any woman can be stunning under 
any circumstances, at any age, within 
the limits of any budget. 

In these statements the Goulds sum 
themselves up. In their editorial capaci- 
ties, they are shrewd and benignly secu- 
lar. Anyone familiar with the Journal 
knows that when its editors speak of 
“editing up,” they are spelling “up” as 
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in “keep up with the Joneses.” Homo 
sapiens, in their view, is no fragile crea- 
ture dependent on God and in need of 
salvation. He is an individual of infi- 
nite possibilities and limitless purse, 
everlastingly improving, and capable of 
near-perfection by simply adding to him- 
self the reasonable views expressed in 
the Journal and the garments, accesso- 
ries, and gadgets featured in its adver- 
tising columns. Whatever else the Goulds 
believe in, they show a wholehearted 
respect for Santa Claus and the Easter 
Bunny. 

In this sunny spirit, the Journal is 
edited. Its fiction is good. Some critics 
find it all slickness and formula. This 
may be true of some stories but not of 
all. Fiction Editor Hugh MacNair 
Kahler and his associates have a good 
eye for honest tales, skillfully and per- 
ceptively told. 

Occasionally the Journal crusades. 
Correction. Journal editors dislike that 
word. As Mr. Kahler puts it, “We try 
not to offend anyone. This is not timid- 
ity. It is merely good manners.” In a 
well-bred way, then, the Journal has 
crusaded for more assistance to neglected 
children, an honorable peace, other 
laudable causes. 

The Journal blinks none of the large 
national and international problems. 
Dorothy Thompson’s column of social 
comment occupies the masthead page of 
every issue. Generally speaking, Miss 
Thompson is sound and mature. Her 
respect for Catholicism and other re- 
ligions, frequently expressed, seems 


based on an honest effort to understand 


the doctrines. 

Not long ago the American Journal 
of Psychiatry published a disquieting 
discussion by Dr. Joost A. M. Meerlo of 
New York City. Dr. Meerlo explained 
how Soviet Russia breaks men’s minds 
so that they confess to crimes they have 
not committed. The Russians call their 
technique of repeated suggestion “men- 
ticide” or “brain 
washing.” 

Commenting on 
this recently, a 
Boston daily news- 
paper mentioned 
Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, and asked, 
“If the Cardinal, 
strong in his faith 
and mentally ex- 
ceptional,” could 
be broken by “brain washing,” what 
chance has the average man? The same 
question could be asked with reference 
to much advertising in mass-circulation 
magazines. What man or woman can 
withstand this pounding, everlasting ap- 
peal to greed, to fear, to our coast-to- 
coast obsession with success and prestige? 

Advertising, of course, has a legitimate 
function: the spread of necessary prod- 





Beatrice Gould—co- 
editor and crusader 








uct information in an exact and un- 
emotional way. When it confines this 
data to the “fine print” and devotes 
the large type to souped-up emotional 
appeals, it ceases to be advertising. It 
becomes commercial “brain washing.” 
To this, all but a few large magazines 
owe their existence. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal is no ex- 
ception. The ads saturate the book. The 
March, 1950, issue is typical. It contains 
1,088 columns of space. Of these 626 
(more than half) are advertising. Only 
66 pages are free of ads, and at least 
25 of these are fashion, beauty, and 
household hints. The primary object of 
these “hints” is to encourage an interest 
in the advertisers’ products. In other 
words—to the 626 columns of paid ad- 
vertising, add another 100 columns of 
unpaid. The little that remains (362 
out of 1,088 columns) goes to articles 
and fiction. 

There it lies, then, on the living room 
table, the Ladies’ Home Journal. It is 
a handsome book, decorated by some of 
the world’s most finished commercial 
artists. Its type faces, recently modern- 
ized, are among the finest samples of 
that art. 

The ideas between its covers make 
strange bedfellows. The Journal, as 
far as this writer knows, has never 
wavered from an outspoken opposition 
to atheistic Communism and an equally 
outspoken support of democracy. On the 
other hand, the Journal endorses a code 
of moral opportunism calculated to de- 
stroy the family, without which the dem- 
ocratic way becomes impossible. 

In Dorothy Thompson the Journal 
has a careful social commentator. Miss 
Thompson’s economics are the “middle 
way.” Her social perspective is essen- 
tially religious. She is violently opposed 
to philosophical materialism, that essen- 
tially Communistic doctrine that man is 
the victim of his environment and that 
all his social institutions should be 
shaped in the image and likeness of his 
mode of production. On the other hand, 
in its espousal of moral opportunism, 
the Journal is taking a leaf from that 
same philosophical materialism. 

In its “How America Lives” series, 
an eleven-year-old monthly feature, the 
Journal provides valuable insights into 
the ways and thinking of ordinary 
Americans. On the other hand, in its 
espousal of moral opportunism, the 
Journal completely misreads the deep 
longing of the American people, not 
for more license (we've had enough of 
that, God knows!), but for some spiritual 
bedrock on which to reconstruct our 
broken homes and warped lives! 

The magazine women believe in, to 
wind up, is like that well-known little 
girl: “When she was good, she was very, 
very good. But when she was bad... !” 
See you next month in the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 
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Growing up with Christ 


Some think of the CYO as a sports’ club, yet its primary aim is spiritual 





IGHTEEN thousand boxing fans 

stirred restlessly in their seats await- 
ing the decision. The ring announcer 
moved slowly and methodically from 
one side of the ring to the other, collect- 
ing the judges’ slips. “The winner by 
unanimous decision and new CYO 
heavyweight champion is . . .” A deaf- 
ening roar from the crowd completely 
obliterated the boy’s name, but obvi- 
ously the choice of the judges coincided 
with that of the throng, and another 
Chicago Catholic Youth Organization 
Boxing Tournament had come to an ex- 
citing and successful conclusion. 

So elaborate is the CYO athletic pro- 
gram that most people associate the 
Youth Program of the Catholic Church 
in the United States with sports only. 
This, however, is more fiction than fact, 
for under the leadership of the Youth 
Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and its present director, 
Monsignor Joseph E. Schieder, Ph. D., 
the program for young people has be- 
come fourfold in scope, consisting of 
spiritual, cultural, and social activities 
in addition to the physical program. 

Actually, the whole idea of Catholic 
youth activities in the United States is 
a comparatively new one. The Youth 
Department, which is responsible for 
a great deal of Catholic young peoples’ 
leisure-time activity, has been in exist- 
ence only since 1940. 

As presently constituted, the CYO has 
its beginning and almost its whole op- 
eration within the parish itself. Nearly 
all of the activities are planned on the 
parish level, and only at certain times 
of the year or for special events do the 
parish units join forces. 

Because the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion is first and foremost a spiritual 
body, it is almost mandatory that a 
member of the clergy be closely asso- 
ciated with the parish youth program. 
The young people themselves, on the 
other hand, are in most instances re- 
sponsible for the type of activities un- 
dertaken, including those of a spiritual 
nature. This does not mean, however, 
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that Catholic youths are taking liberties 
with the ritual of the Church. Rather, 
certain activities appeal to young people, 
accounting for the fact that days of rec- 
ollection, retreats, and recitation of the 
Rosary have special places in the CYO 
spiritual calendar. 

Frequently, the young people come 
up with a new idea of their own which 
catches on around the country. Such a 
program was the Holy Communion Cru- 
sade, conceived in the Diocese of Buffalo, 
but which rapidly spread to more than 
twenty-five other dioceses. Within the 
diocese itself, parish units were assigned 
one week in which each CYO member 
would receive Holy Communion daily 
for seven days. By dividing the parishes 
on a nine-month basis, Father Maurice 
Woulfe, diocesan youth director, could 
proudly claim that CYO members had 
received Holy Communion on every day 
of the youth year. 

In certain areas of the country, nota- 
bly Hartford, Connecticut, the CYO 
serves as the only means through which 
high school students in public schools 
obtain their religious instruction. A 
great many might believe that this 
would limit the appeal of the Hartford 
CYO, but this is hardly the case. 
Through the fourfold program created 
by Father John Wodarski, there is no 
noticeable difference between the num- 
ber of teenagers attending weekly in- 
structions and the Friday night dances, 
perhaps the most popular activity among 
the high school crowd. 

Not even the youth directors are ex- 
actly sure what the CYO’ers are going 
to come up with next. No one was more 
surprised than Father John Kiley of the 
Essex County, New Jersey, CYO when 
he returned to Newark after an exten- 
sive trip to find twenty of his boys and 
girls collecting funds for the March of 
Dimes in the railroad station. 

At times the priest directors take first 
prize in the contest for CYO ingenuity. 
Father Donald McMahon yearly defies 
all traditions of the theater by assem- 
bling twenty or thirty Denver young 


people and then writing a play to suit 
the abilities of the cast. The shows must 
be very good, for Phipps Auditorium, 
Denver's largest, offered “‘standing room 
only” for the three-night run. 

CYO members take a great interest in 
their communities and the nation. 
Twenty Catholic young people in Vails- 
burg, New Jersey, for example, decided 
that something should be done about 
obscene literature on the newsstands. 
With the assistance of Thomas McHugh, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, the 
boys and girls plotted a campaign. In 
groups they visited all twenty-eight stores 
which carried literature of any kind, 
carefully examined each magazine and 
periodical, and asked the owners to re- 
move those found to be objectionable. 
Twenty-four of the twenty-eight co- 
operated wholeheartedly, for which they 
were awarded a poster to be displayed in 
their windows signifying that they 
carried only decent reading material. 
The four unwilling to co-operate soon 
found their business falling off at an 
appreciable rate and finally removed the 
obscene matter. 

Naturally, the emergency state in 
which America now finds itself has had a 
very strong influence upon the Catholic 
Youth Organization and its service to 
the community. The ranks have been de- 
pleted by boys leaving home for military 
service, but this hasn’t handicapped the 
young people to any great degree. 
Rather, the program has been changed 
to fit the times.- Following the lead of 
Archbishop Cushing and the Boston 
CYO, diocesan directors have incorpor- 
ated a program of Pre-Induction Moral 
and Spiritual Training for any boy 
about to enter the armed forces. 

While it may seem that occasionally 
the Catholic Youth Organization places 
more emphasis on athletics than on its 
other activities, this is because it is a 
youth organization. But if the past is any 
indication, the CYO will always enable 
its six million members to grow up with 
Christ so that they may better serve Him, 
their community, and their country. 
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iret Lynch Gibson, above, is co-founder 
lirector of the Convert Makers of Amer- 
headquarters in Pontiac, Michigan. The 
it is known to associates, consists of 
lay persons who attempt to interest at 
non-Catholic a month in the Church. 
ye by casually introducing religious 
conversation, and by distributing litera- 
person actively engaged in the work 
est-advisor. The group also opens infor- 
nters, and installs free pamphlet racks in 
iblic places. 
sibson and Father John Odou, S.J., or- 
MOA on a national scale in 1944. She 
ral years lecturing, and founding infor- 
nters around the country. Besides her 
ork, Mrs. Gibson was personnel and 
ations manager for an apparel firm in 
She married about two years ago and 
in Bayfield, Wisconsin, but is still direc- 
Convert Makers of America. 





Margaret Lynch Gibson, the en- 
ergetic and zealous director 
of Convert Makers of America. 


Below: Mrs. Gibson discusses a 
new pamphlet with a CMOA group. 
Bottom: CMOA volunteers run the 
pamphlet presses in a basement. 








e Dr. Hugh F. Cook is one of those beloved family 
doctors that are becoming fewer and fewer in this 
age of specialization. Since the horse and buggy days 
fifty-three years ago, Dr. Cook has been a family 
physician in South Orange, New Jersey. He now 
helps into the world the grandchildren of the first 
babies he delivered in the 1890's. 

His golden jubilee as a doctor is just one of the 
many achievements of his long and fruitful life. He 
has been the regular physician to the cloistered 
Dominican Nuns for over fifty years. And he can 
also boast of a golden jubilee of First Friday Com- 
munions which he has made without fail. The aged 
doctor can be seen regularly during. the week at Mass. 

In the spring of this year, the Knights of Colum- 
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bus honored him as their oldest and most faithful 
member. He has been a member of the Knights since 
1898. At the banquet honoring the doctor, Grand 
Knight, Joseph Farrell, voiced the sentiments of the 
entire community when he said: “Dr. Cook is one 
of the outstanding Catholic citizens of our area. His 
kindly manner, his ever-present humor, and his end- 
less full-hearted charity have been known to us for 
many, many years.” 

Doctor Cook is a graduate of Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., and recently returned to his Alma 
Mater for a class reunion and jubilee. But the most 
cherished of his golden jubilees took place in April 
of this year, when he and his devoted wife celebrated 
their fifty years of married life. 


















\iy Adventures as 
TEACHER 


Strange are the goings-on 
called “‘education”’ which 
a substitute teacher sees. 


I know. I was one 


by VIRGINIA ROHR ROWLAND 


‘ JLLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 


A REGULAR teacher might have a 
\ chance to get into a rut, but not 
2 substitute teacher. I know. I had 
some very exciting adventures while 
serving as one. The workings of the 
substitute system in Detroit, Michigan, 
were strange. Every morning I waited 
from 7 a.m. until 9 p.m. for a call from 
the Board of Education. Sometime be- 
tween those unholy hours, a clerk in the 
substitute office would call me and give 
me my assignment. She gave me the name 
of the school, the subject I was to teach, 
and the hour I was to arrive. I was 
supposed to repeat this information after 
her. Our conversations ran like this: 
Clerk: Virginia Rohr? 
Me: Virginia Rohr. 
Clerk: Jefferson School, Social Studies, 
8:40 
Me Jefferson School, Social Studies, 

§:30 

The fact that it was already about 
8:40 and the Jefferson School was on 
the other side of town usually did not 
the clerk. There might have been 
method in this madness, but I never 


bother 


discovered what it was. ... 

My next move was to consult my 
guidebook and locate the school. Then 
[ planned my route, decided which 
streetcar or bus was best, and left the 
house. The Board had a penchant for 
sending me to schools on the east side of 
Detroit. Probably because I lived on the 
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They call it progressive education 


west side. I would sit on the eastbound 
crosstown streetcars for an hour and 
arrive for my classes at 10 a.m., looking 
very unhappy. The unhappiness was not 
caused by my missing a class, but by the 
realization that I was not earning por- 
tal-to-portal pay. 

When I was no longer needed at a 
school, I would call the Board and say: 
“Virginia Rohr—Social Studies—Avail- 
able.” The word “available” meant that 
I was unemployed, so to speak, and would 
they please send me to a new school 
tomorrow? The words “social studies,” 
following my name, meant that I was 
qualified to teach that subject and should 
be sent to a school needing a teacher 
of social studies. I was also qualified to 
teach English. This information was 
written on my substitute record at the 
Board, but the clerks never let it 
hamper them. They had no qualms 
about sending me to teach Machine 
Drafting, Sewing, Latin, and other sun- 
dry courses which I was not legally quali- 
fied to teach. 

Now that I have explained the sub- 
stitute “system,” I want to describe some 
of the adventures I had as a cog in this 
system. Life as a substitute teacher could 
be called challenging and varied. It had 
its advantages—freedom from correcting 
papers, from supervision by the boss, 
from giving grades. It also had its dis- 
advantages. It was unstabilizing, there 


was no chance to know the students, 
there was tension and strain adjusting 
to new Classes and other teachers’ meth- 
ods every day or week or month. 

My first assignment was to teach at an 
intermediate school near my home. This 
was the first and last time that the Board 
sent me to a school near my home. I 
was replacing a social studies teacher 
who had broken her leg. By the time I 
had spent three weeks with the “cherubs” 
she taught, I wondered if they had 
broken her leg for her. It was a balmy 
day in early October and the World 
Series was in full swing. Not being a 
baseball fan, I hadn’t given the Series 
any thought. That was a fatal mistake. 
Every teacher of American youth should 
know baseball. 


Y morning classes seemed normal, 
and after a hearty lunch I re- 
turned to the classroom for my after- 
noon classes. My students filed in sadly 
and I noticed that one boy was clutch- 
ing a radio. I tried to ignore this but 
it was a disturbing sight. When the 
starting bell rang, every hand shot up. 
I was overwhelmed by their intellectual 
curiosity—for eighth graders, they seemed 
thirsty for knowledge. Before I could 
open my mouth, they wanted to ask 
questions. 
I pointed to one boy who jumped 
to his feet and breathlessly inquired, 
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“Teacher, can we hear the World Series 
broadcast?” I was stunned. First of all, 
because he had called me teacher and 
the word sounded foreign to my ear. 
No one had ever called me that before. 
Secondly, because he had had the pre- 
sumption to ask me to discard history 
for baseball. I thought of an appropriate 
answer—forty unhappy, tense faces con- 
fronted me. “All the other teachers let 
the kids listen,” he assured me. 

Not having any sadistic tendencies 
and flattered at being classified with the 
“other teachers,” I said, “All right.” Im- 
mediately, the boy who had brought the 
portable radio turned it on and the 
classroom echoed with the sound of a 
sports announcer’s voice calling hits, 
runs, and errors. My students showed 
an amazing memory for the past his- 
tories of the various players. They had 
a world of knowledge about the game at 
their fingertips, but no such remarkable 
memories for history. 

After the World Series ended, I started 
to teach in earnest. Day after day for 
three weeks I tried to awaken their in- 
terest in what the Romans had done. 
I remembered the progressive theories I 
had heard—“Make the subject matter in- 
teresting for them,” “They should not 
study or be forced to learn what doesn’t 
interest them.” My efforts were in vain. 

My students, products of our movie, 
radio, comic magazine culture, were in- 
terested in things other than history. 
They were interested in combing their 
hair, applying lipstick in the classroom, 
talking, chewing gum, and looking out 
the window. That is where progressive 


education is wrong—it makes an assump- 
tion that if the teacher presents the sub- 
ject matter in a lively fashion, she can 
get the boys and girls interested. That 
is not always true. And when she fails 
to catch their interest? Should these 
future citizens and voters be excused 
from studying American and European 
history? 

I corrected a noisy girl who talked 
incessantly. Her reply was, “You are 
wasting your time telling me not to talk 
because I intend to continue talking.” 
Progressive education. . . 

After three weeks of inattention, rude- 
ness, and the growing knowledge that 
none of my students were reading their 
textbooks, I decided I had taken enough 
at this progressive school and decided to 
ask for a transfer. Things had come 
to the point where the lack of prepara- 
tion prohibited recitation or discussion 
periods. My students could not discuss 
what they had not read. I would tell 
them to read the previous night’s assign- 
ment during the first twenty minutes 
of class period, then have them write 
outlines. It was quite boring for me. 

I never had to ask for a transfer di- 
rectly. One day the principal called me 
to his office. He asked me about my 
theories on teaching. I replied vaguely. 
Then he launched off on his theories. 
They were all “progressive.” He did not 
believe in discipline and thought the 
teacher had the duty to entertain the 
children. As he talked I realized why 
the counselors’ offices were always full, 
why the teachers complained of their 
nerves, why a student could tell me she 





A white figure entered the room—not 
a ghost, just a boy swathed in bandages 
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intended to continue talking in class. 
The students knew that the administra- 
tion of the school was on their side—not 
the teachers’. 

Then this brilliant educator asked me 
to stay for the remainder of the semes- 
ter—seemed the absent teacher’s broken 
leg was not healing properly. I delib- 
erated and hesitated one second, then 
answered in clear emphatic tones: “No.” 
He looked rather surprised and asked 
my reasons. I felt disinclined to tell him 
I thought he was a simpleton and his 
school was a madhouse. So I replied, “I 
do not like the intermediate age group. 
I prefer high school classes.” He ac- 
cepted my explanation, called the Board 
for another teacher, and I left his office. 

I had told a little white lie—or was 
it a big black lie? I had nothing against 
the intermediate age group (that was to 
come later) and had never taught high 
school classes except while student teach- 
ing. And student teaching is as remote 
from actual teaching in the public school 
system as it is from dancing in a chorus. 

I called the Board that afternoon and 
told them I was available. The next day 
I was sent to a high school on the north- 
west side of the city. There I had no 
disciplinary problems. The teen-agers I 
taught seemed quite willing to shut their 
mouths and listen to and learn history. 
They even read the pages I assigned 
them. For three days I was happy. Then 
I was sent to another school. But not 
before I learned the cause of my suc- 
cessful classes. 

It seems the principal was an elderly 
woman who had “old-fashioned” ideas 
about education. She enforced standards 
of conduct and study. The students 
knew they had to behave and do their 
work, so they did. Her teachers were 
happy, the boys and girls learned some- 
thing. 


Y third assignment was also a high 

school. It was located on the east 
side of the city, and traveling involved 
three busses. One week there was enough 
to tell me that my students: 1. did not 
study, 2. felt the courses were unrelate@ 
to their lives, 3. felt the teachers were 
not really interested in them. Unfortu- 
nately, they were right. The teacher 
whose place I was filling was flunking 
ten out of every twenty students. 

Now I do not believe the teacher must 
cajole, wheedle, beg her students to 
study. She is an instructor, not an en- 
tertainer. I do not believe in the old 
repressive, authoritarian methods of 
teaching anymore than I believe in the 
nonsensical new methods. There is a 
happy medium—I felt that I should 
breathe some life into civics, which can 
be a dry subject. I wanted to relate it 
to the problems my students would face 
in their future lives. I conducted my 
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classes with these ideas in mind, and the 
boys and girls became interested enough 
to give their opinions on various topics 
and to want to read ahead in the book. 
Evidently their apathy when I first took 
the classes was a result of the regular 
teacher’s cut-and-dried methods of pre- 
senting the material. 

When I had finished the pages as- 
signed in the regular teacher’s lesson— 
plan book, I decided to go ahead with 
the next chapter. I phoned the absent 
teacher at her home and explained that 
I was ready to continue as I had com- 
pleted the pages assigned. A creaking 
seventy-year-oldish voice notified me I 
could not proceed. 


\THER than argue with someone 

superior in years and status, I agreed 
to remain stalemated. The next day, how- 
ever, I forged ahead in the textbook and 
we had some lively discussions about the 
problem of slum clearance. The infor- 
mation that I had been directed to spend 
more time on was a chart of trivial facts 
such as: the constable’s salary, the con- 
stable’s term of office, etc. I ‘suppose the 
constable would have found this sub- 
ject fascinating, but he wasn’t in my 
class and my sophisticated teen-agers did 
not care about his salary. Neither did I 
for that matter. We left him and hur- 
ried ahead. 

When I ended my four-day stay at 
that school, the students begged me to 
remain. I assured them I was not master 
of my fate. The Board of Education 
wants teachers with Master’s degrees for 
regular positions. I had no M.A. I trav- 
eled. And the more I taught, the more 
remote became any desire to take a 
Master’s degree and continue teaching. 

My next trip took me to another high 
school and it was here that I had one 
of the funniest experiences of my teach- 
ing “career.” I was sent to replace a 
male teacher who, in addition to teach- 
ing history, spent an hour helping a 
counselor conduct a study hall for boys. 
To call the room a study hall was sac- 
rilegious—it was a three-ring circus. 
® When I entered, I was greeted by 
laughter. The counselor, in charge of 
the two hundred some boys, hurried up 
to me. “Please sit at a desk in the rear 
of the room, Ill take roll call and super- 
vise.” Understanding his motives, I sat 
down at a desk in the last row and pre- 
pared for an hour of window gazing. 
But the beehive activity in the room pro- 
hibited thought. 

Probably ten or twenty of the two 
hundred boys were studying. The others 
were throwing dice, talking, reading 
comics and mystery magazines, chewing 
gum, or just staring into space. The 
counselor, an ineffectual looking man 
with a mustache, realized that the noise 
had to stop. He walked to the front of 
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the room and in a mousy voice, told the 
boys to stop talking. He was a man to 
be ignored—the buzz rose to a roar. 

Inasmuch as he had no control of the 
situation, I wondered how he had ever 
been promoted to counselor—a job which 
involves more responsibility and higher 
pay than classroom teaching. I later 
heard that he had contacts—he knew 
someone on the Board. He must have 
been promoted through politics; it cer- 
tainly wasn’t through merit. 

The correct approach to the situation 
would have been to cut the boys down 
to size. “Progressives” would call it 
brutal, but the technique works. If this 
man had shouted, “Why don’t you stop 
acting like kindergarten students?” he 
would have gotten results. What teen- 
ager wants to be called childish? Those 
boys were waiting to be told off by some- 
one they could respect. It would have 
been simple to shame them into ‘study- 
ing or to hold up goals which would 
make them want to study. 


EACHERS can be made or broken 

by their voices. A loud, strong tone 
of voice tells the boys and girls you 
mean what you say. A stern expression 
on the face helps. But a low, meek voice, 
with a poker face, notifies the students 
you are ineffectual. My disgust with this 
man was mounting momentarily when | 
thought I saw a ghost. 

A white figure entered the study hall. 
It was not a ghost, just a boy swathed 
from head to toe in bandages. It seemed 
this was Senior Dress-Up Day and this 
senior was impersonating an Egyptian 
mummy. He had been dismissed from 





his class for creating a disturbance. The 
counselor told the mummy to be seated 
and checked his record. 

In a few moments, the counselor was 
waving a pink paper in the mummy’s 
face and exclaiming, “I have a tardy slip 
for you—why were you late this morn- 
ing?” 


HE mummy replied, “I was winding 

this costume on.” This sent the 
counselor into deep thought—then he 
said: “I think you will have to go home. 
However, I do not want to be arbitrary 
about this so I will get the opinion of 
another teacher.” He then dispatched a 
student to bring the other teacher. 

Meanwhile the mummy glowered and 
sulked. The other teacher arrived and 
put his head together with that of the 
counselor. They turned to the mummy 
and said, “We have decided that you 
may remain in school.” 

To which the mummy replied, “I'm 
irritated.” Then, for emphasis, he added, 
“I’m so irritated, I don’t want to stay 
in school. I think I will go home.” His 
tirade went unrebuked and he sulked 
awhile, but did not leave. 

The incident was watched closely by 
the boys in the hall. They saw the in- 
decision and weakness of the teachers 
involved. They saw a defiant student 
go unrebuked for his inexcusable tardi- 
ness, disruption of class, and insolence 
to teachers. And I could see from their 
faces that they would never again respect 
the authority of teachers in that school. 
The talking became louder and re- 
mained unsubdued until the hour ended. 
I left with a headache. 





Then there was the Saga of the Water 
Squirts, a type of pistol—and pupil 
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When ineffectual, incompetent teach- 
ers are not promoted through politics 
and competent ones promoted through 
merit, the public school system will have 
made some progress. Meanwhile disorder 
and confusion will continue and young 
men and women of ability and initiative 
will see brighter futures in jobs other 
than teaching. 

After I left this school, I really trav- 
eled. In two weeks’ time, I hit four ele- 
mentary schools and one intermediate 
school. I had several one-day stands. 

My duties in the elementary schools 
included supervising crayon drawing, 
patching wounds, and taking the small 
fry to the lavatory. One day I was referee 
to a fight—a little boy bit a little girl 
on the arm because she slapped him. I 
sent her to the nurse and him to the 
principal. The boy returned with a 
note from the principal which read: “It 
looks like six of one and a half dozen 
of the other—can’t tell who is guilty.” 

I do not know where the Board ever 
got the idea I was able to or wanted to 
teach the lower grades. My license states 
from the seventh to twelfth grades. 
When I had taught in six or seven ele- 
mentary schools, I notified the Board I 
was interested only in future high school 
assignments. They honored my request 
because of the teacher shortage, not from 
concern about my wants. 

Two incidents are worthy of descrip- 
tion: The Saga of the Water Squirts and 
the Battle of the Lunchroom. 


NE of the elementary schools was 

in the throes of a student fad. 
Water squirts were the vogue among 
the students. For the first two days of 
my stay, I dodged the streams of water 
and walked through puddles in the 
halls. On the second day, I overheard 
the principal, who was desperate, dis- 
cuss her strategy for ending the fad. She 
was going to tell the teachers to appro- 
priate every water squirt they saw, 
heard, or smelled. I have never seen 
such determination on a human face as 
on hers as she pounded the table in the 
teachers’ lunch-room with her fist and 
vowed, “By tomorrow there will not be 
one water squirt in this school.” 

So with full knowledge of adminis- 
trative backing, I removed water squirts 
from the pockets of two of my boys. 
One boy was good-natured enough about 
it, but the third grader was unwilling 
to sustain such a loss. Shortly after tak- 
ing his prize possession, I sent him from 
home room to his social studies class. 
Five minutes later I received a note 
from the social studies teacher asking 
where Fred was. 

I sent my reply. The school was 
searched—no Fred. About an hour later, 
the principal came to tell me that Fred’s 
mother had called and apologized for 
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THE QUEST 


by VICTORIA SAFFELLE JOHNSON 


Jesus, giver of light to the blind, 


Strength to the weak, 


Give us Thy light and Thy strength till we find 


The heaven we seek— 


Till we have run the race through the dark desert of years— 
Run the last mile of our sorrows, the last of our tears. 
Heaven in darkness is hidden away from our sight— 
Waiting the end of the race and the end of the night. 


Jesus, giver of light to the mind, 


Joy to the heart, 


Give us Thy light and Thy joy till we find 


The Heaven where Thou art. 





her son’s misconduct. Seems the little 
squirt had boarded a bus and gone 


home. The principal assured me I had . 


done the right thing. By the next day 
her strategy had worked and the menace 
had been removed from the school. I 
suppose the neighborhood confectionary 
and drugstores had grown rich while the 
fad lasted. Teachers must compete with 
movies, comic books, and drugstores for 
the students’ time and it is too bad. 
Precious hours which parents should in- 
sist on as study hours are wasted lis- 
tening to juke boxes, reading drivel. 
and seeing movies. But I think the ulti- 


‘ mate invasion of teachers’ rights was the 


perpetration of a fad like water squirts. 

After traveling to thirty schools, I was 
able to draw several conclusions. I had 
seen the public school system in all 
aspects. A teacher in a school which has 
good standards, judges the system as 
good, a teacher who is in a school which 
has bad standards judges the system by 
that school. I would like to state my 
conclusions: 

1. Progressive education is based on 
some false assumptions. It assumes that 
all boys and girls can be entertained 
to a point where they will become inter- 
ested in all subjects. That is untrue. 
Whether a student is interested in his- 
tory or not, he should be forced to study 
it because he is a future citizen. The 
old-fashioned theory that a_ student 
should study what he needs to know 
rather than “what interests him” is 
sounder than the new theory. 

2. Progressive education which over- 
emphasizes “learn by doing” and under- 
emphasizes “learn by thinking, reading, 
writing,” is turning out men and women 
who are not leader material. Its prod- 
ucts are not thinking men. 

3. Most parents do not fully realize 
what is happening in the schools, and 
many don’t seem to care. 

4. The boys and girls are developing 
poor social attitudes. They should be 


taught more self-restraint and a sense 
of responsibility. 

5. Teachers need a restoration of their 
sense of dignity. They should be given 
a chance to instruct—not police. The 
intellectual interest should be restored 
to teaching. 

Where is there a happy medium be- 
tween the extremes of present progres- 
sive education methods (which over- 
indulge the child) and old-fashioned 
authoritarian methods which killed initi- 
ative? Public school educators should 
strive to achieve a happy medium and 
stop deluding themselves that the mod- 
ern methods are the solution to the 
problems in the public schools. Perhaps 
the attainment of a happy medium 
would allow the teacher to impart read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic without 
standing on her head to entertain the 
children. Perhaps a restoration of order 
and discipline in the classroom would 
restore the intellectual interest to teach- 
ing and eliminate its nerve-racking fea- 
tures. These improvements would help 
solve the teacher shortage. 


AM soul-weary of articles explaining 
teacher shortage exists because the 
pay is low. Most people who enter teach- 
ing do it for reasons other than money— 
they think they will enjoy the work. 
When they find they have to take rude- 
ness and do more paper work than real 
teaching, they quit. I have friends who 
gave up teaching and took jobs for less 
money because they wanted some peace 
of mind. 

At one time the qualifications for 
teaching were personality, intelligence, 
and a social conscience. Under the pro- 
gressive system the main qualification is 
iron nerves. When the public schools 
take the good from progressive education 
and eliminate its bad features (this has 
yet to be done) they will eliminate that 
main qualification which drives so many 
teachers from the profession. 
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Ex-Orthodox Archpriest Paul 


I [ HAS been said that no two con- 
versions to Catholicism are quite sim- 
ilar. The reasons which prompt men to 
become Catholics are as numerous as 
ire the individual converts received. The 
scholar may find that after many years 
»f study and research the Catholic Faith 
ilone can satisfy his intellect. The phi- 
losopher will certainly arrive at the con- 
clusion that no other religion has so 
strong an appeal to reason. And the 
historian, if he approaches his subject 
»bjectively and without bias, cannot fail 
to see that historically speaking the 
weight of evidence is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Catholic Church. The mys- 

will discover that within the Faith 
one his soul will reach that spiritual 
harmony for which his whole being 


raves. 


The writer has passed from Anglican- 
ism, with its emphasis on complete free- 
lom of private judgment and its distrust 
of authority in matters of religion, to 
dissident Orthodoxy, which one may say 
possesses 99 per cent of the truth, to the 
Catholic Church to which the whole 
truth alone has been entrusted. 

I cannot say that my acceptance of 
Catholicism was the result of personal 
contacts with members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. And I cannot, in all 
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honesty, pretend that Catholic theology 
made any special impression upon my 
mind, although in the course of my 
training and subsequent ecclesiastical 
career I had made a close study of Cath- 
olic apologetics. No one, of course, could 
read the works of the great Catholic 
doctors and fathers without gaining 
great and deep spiritual benefit, and 
the scholastic philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas certainly made a lasting impres- 
sion upon my mind. Nevertheless, none 
of this led me to believe that it was nec- 
essary for me to leave the Orthodox 
Church and make my submission to the 
See of Peter. 

I first began to feel uneasy in my 
mind when, as an Archpriest, I was 
instructed by my metropolitan to study 
the question of Christian reunion. I had 
left the Protestant Church years before 
and entered the Orthodox fold, because 
I came to believe that religious anarchy 
and uncertainty could not be in accord- 
ance with the mind of Christ. 

I felt these undoubtedly good and 
sincere Anglicans were unconscious- 
ly suffering from intellectual pride, a 
pride which prevented them from real- 
izing that no individual human mind 
can hope to possess the wisdom of the 
Church inspired and directed by the 
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Usually a straight, short hop, in this 
instance the spiritual trek detoured through 


the Orthodoxy of the Near East 


Holy Spirit. I came to believe that when 
every single bishop, minister, or layman 
sets himself up as an authority which 
acknowledges no higher authority than 
his own limited and biased judgment or 
his own imperfect human conscience, the 
consequences are bound to be chaotic 
and destructive. The world of Christen- 
dom has borne witness to the truth of 
this by the multiplication of sects and 
schisms, and the springing up of cults— 
some thoroughly irrational, fantastic, 
and ridiculous—which have followed in 
the wake of the Reformation. 

In Protestant circles the impression is 
prevalent that there is something de- 
grading to a man’s personal dig- 
nity as a human and rational being to 
submit to the spiritual and. moral direc- 
tion of the ordained ministers of Christ's 
Church. Those who hold this view bit- 
terly resent any attempt on the part of 
higher authority to regulate the teaching 
or interpretation of religious truth in 
accordance with the officially accepted 
and defined doctrines of the Universal 
Church of Christ. If our Blessed Lord 
came amongst them today they would 
object to His teaching because He spoke 
“as one having authority.” 

So my belief in the authority of the 


Church as Christ’s Kingdom upon earth’ 
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took me from Anglicanism to the Ortho- 
dox Church. But why the Orthodox 
Church, since that is the Church of the 
East and you are a Western, some will 
ask. Having Russian blood in my veins, 
through my grandmother, who was a 
devout daughter of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, and having lived in pre- 
revolutionary Russia, I was always inter- 
ested and fascinated by the Orthodox 
Church. I loved the beauty of her litur- 
gical worship and the deep mysticism of 
the Orthodox Faith. I found a unity of 
faith and belief in all Christian funda- 
mentals, so sadly absent from Protestant- 
ism in all its forms. 

After two years of doubt and anx- 
iety, I was received into the Holy Ortho- 
dox Church and subsequently ordained 
a priest. I was ordained in my forty- 
third year, after having spent the first 
forty years of my life in the secular 
world, during which period I had served 
as a soldier, diplomatist, politician, and 
sailor. Toward the end of my secular 
career, I had spent some seven years as 
a sea captain and had visited many dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. I was often 
struck by the grave obstacle to the 
spreading of Christianity that the many 
divisions within the ranks of Christen- 
dom brought about, and during my min- 
instry this problem worried me most 
profoundly. My military and naval train- 
ing taught me how vitally necessary it 
was in time of war to have unity of 
command and firm discipline, and so 
it seemed quite wrong and unreasonable 
that in the greatest of all conflicts, the 
war against sin, against “principalities 
and powers,” the forces of God should 
be in a state of anarchy and strife. 


BECAME painfully aware that 
the divisions in the Christian ranks 
hindered the work of Christ’s Church 
and reduced its effectiveness by at least 
50 per cent, if not more. I then felt 
that to continue to participate in schism 
was treason to Christ and that my duty 
as a Christian priest and pastor was to 
dedicate my life to healing that festering 
wound in the “Body of Christ.” 

My brethren of the Holy Ortho- 
dox Church believed that the schism of 
1054 was the fault of Rome, and, of 
course, they refused to accept either the 
authority or the infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff. I was appointed to study 
and discuss with Anglican theologians 
the question of reunion between the 
Orthodox and Anglican communions. 

For years the Greek Church in 
particular had cordial and friendly re- 
lationships with the Anglican Church, 
but no ‘one national Orthodox Church 
can make any official decision about 
such a question as the validity of An- 
glican Orders, for example, without an 
ecumenical council of the whole Eastern 
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Orthodox Church. In the present state 
of dissident Orthodoxy there is little 
chance of such a council being attended 
by all the Orthodox Churches, and so 
its decisions would be null and void. 

My conversations with the Anglicans 
were conducted in a spirit of great char- 
ity and good will, but the theological 
and doctrinal differences were too wide 
to be bridged, and I came to believe 
that the only possible solution to the 
problem of Christian disunity was the 
healing of the Great Schism between 
Rome and Byzantium, and by Byzantium 
I mean the whole of dissident Ortho- 
doxy. Many sincere Orthodox priests 
and laymen had set the example and 
had become reconciled to the Holy See 
by joining the Catholics of the Eastern 
Rite. Soon it became clear to me that 
my duty to God and man lay in this 
direction. There were, however, many 
lifelong prejudices and errors of belief 
to be overcome, as well as my deep 
attachment and love for the Orthodox 
Church, of which I was a dignitary. 

As I have already said, a certain 
unity in dogmatic teaching and in the 
rite has been preserved by the differ- 





@ The only difference between 
stumbling blocks and _ stepping 
stones is the way you use them. 





ent national churches of the East, but 
apart from this the differences between 
them are often bitter and violent, and 
they have often excommunicated one 
another for sometimes frivolous rea- 


sons. At present, the Greeks and Rus-. 


sians are by no means in harmony and, 
alas! the great Russian Church which 
has so heroically survived such bitter 
persecution, is herself still divided, 
since those Russian Orthodox who re- 
side outside the “Iron Curtain” are 
naturally loath to accept the jurisdiction 
of a Patriarch of Moscow who is not a 
free agent. 

No one will deny the spirituality of 
the Orthodox Church, but it is pos- 
sible to be too other-worldly, for in the 
words of the great Russian philosopher, 
Soloviev: “Christ founded His visible 
Church not merely for the contempla- 
tion of heaven, but mainly that she 
should work and take up the challenge 
of the gates of hell.” Soloviev also wrote 
that “For many centuries the Catholic 
Church was the only power which 
maintained moral order and spiritual 
culture among the barbarian peoples of 
Europe. She bore the burden of re- 
sponsibility for both the material wel- 
fare and spiritual education of those 
wild tribes, giving them leadership and 
a higher level of civilization.” 

Today, the Catholic Church, ably and 
courageously led by Pope Pius XII, is 


the only effective obstacle to the spread 
of the Dialectical Materialism of Marxist 
Communism, for the Catholic Church, 
faithful to the example of her Divine 
Master, Jesus Christ, has compassion 
upon man’s material ills as well as con- 
cern for his soul. Body and soul were 
created by God, and His Church nat- 
urally has a charge for the welfare of 
both. The Church of the East will be- 
come a living one which will act and 
struggle and triumph, when she is again 
united “with that great universal center 
which Providence has ordained to be 
placed in the West.” 


HE sin of Protestantism is intellec- 

tual pride, self-reliance and _ self- 
assertion of the individual intellect. 
This led in its turn to the rationalism 
of the secular “enlightenment” of the 
eighteenth century and prepared the 
way for the next fall, namely, that of 
the pride of the flesh, i.e., materialism. 
The fault of Orthodoxy is that in con- 
templating the Church triumphant in 
heaven it has forgotten the Church mili- 
tant upon earth. I am convinced that 
to become a Catholic does not mean 
a study and careful weighing of each 
Catholic dogma or article of faith, but 
it means, in words recently spoken by 
the Rev. Dr. Heenan, Superior of the 
Catholic Missionary Society in England, 
“asking is there a living voice of author- 
ity in the world, and if so where is it 
to be found?” 

Having exercised my “private judg- 
ment” to that extent, and by the grace 
of God, after many weary months of 
doubt and anxiety, I resigned as Arch- 
priest and Patriarchal Legate and made 
my submission to the See of Peter. 

The path of the convert is seldom 
easy. One loses many old and valued 
friends—in my case, all. One gives up— 
if one is a priest or clergyman—one’s 
very home and living, and when one is 
in the middle fifties it is no easy matter 
to start life afresh in the secular world. 
For a married Orthodox priest who 
dearly loves his holy calling, the in- 
ability to function as a priest is one of 
the heaviest crosses to bear. For unlike 
the convert Protestant minister, he is 
aware that his orders are valid. In spite 
of all these trials, material poverty, loss 
of human friendships, insecurity of liv- 
ing, and sadness of heart at being 
separated from the altar, one has found 
that inward peace “which passeth all 
understanding.” A peace of mind and 
quietness of spirit, which even the 
material trials and anxieties of a man 
of fifty-six, trying to start life again in 
a competitive world, cannot destroy. 

“Amen I say to you that you who 
have left all things and have followed 
Me, shall receive a hundredfold and 
shall possess eternal life.” 
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The officer stopped the car and said for 


be back from Richmond before I was 
to leave, but I could tell it was him, 
with the height and the funny way he 
carried his right shoulder where the 
bullet took him at Bastogne. 

The buildings looked new and differ- 
ent in that haze and that light, or maybe 
it was just me, because I was going to 
leave them for awhile tomorrow, I was 
going to take the first real trip any place 
since I came back to work here as tractor 
foreman right after the war. Mr. Fern- 
wood heard me coming and he turned 
and watched the tractor pouring along 
that north road. I swung the machine 
on a dime and up onto the little ramp 
that led into the hay barn. It’s a big, 
hip-roofed building, and when the 
pasture’s going to be bad we'll put as 
much as two hundred ton of hay into it. 

As I turned he started to move to- 





me to come over to him. I walked across the road 


ward me, kind of easily and as if it 


didn’t matter. I threw the motor out 
of gear and waited there on the ramp 
to be sure. When he kept coming I cut 
the motor and got down from the seat 
and walked toward him. 

“I didn’t want you for anything, 
Jackie,” he said. “Put that machine in. 
I think its going to rain tonight.” 

“I thought for a minute you wanted 
to talk to me, Mr. Fernwood,” I said. 

He is a tall man with a thin, hooked 
nose and narrow-set eyes. What was left 
of his front hair moved in the wind 
and you could hardly see his lips ex- 
cept when he was looking away from 
you and not troubled. “Now that you 
are here where I can see you,” he said, 
“I was wondering what you were wear- 
itig that shirt for. I’d thought you'd had 
enough of the war. You and me, both.” 
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I looked at the corporal’s chevrons 
before I answered him. “I don’t rightly 
know, myself,” I said. “I think maybe to 
get used to it again. I ain’t worn it in 
three years now and tomorrow I'm going 
to have to wear it to a rally. I guess that’s 
it—to get used to the feel of it again.” 

“What kind of rally?” he said. 

“Well, it’s a long story,” I said. “The 
short of it is that the company I was 
with in the Bulge that time—same time 
you were in another part of it—is having 
its annual convention or whatever it is. 
Can’t rightly call it a convention. It’s a 
kind of rally, outdoors, with a barbecue 
and singing and a keg of beer, I suppose. 
It’s going to be in a big field on a farm 
in South Jersey, near the Delaware. 
They sent me a map.” 

“How come they've never had it be- 
fore?” he said. 
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“Oh, they've had it, all right,” I told 
him. “Twice. This is the first time I felt 
I was free to go.” 

“What do you mean?” he said. “You 
talk as if I was cracking a whip over 
you. Don’t I always give you a vacation 
about this time?” 

“That's right,” I said. “But the first 
year I couldn’t afford to go, and the 
second year Nancy, she was having the 
baby. This year is the first one I could 
go. I might even take two, three days 
and do some shopping for Nancy in 
Philadelphia.” 

He looked out across the near field, 
sown to winter rye, the green haze of 
it just coming out through the brown, 
and rubbed his head. I wondered what 
was troubling him. “What kind of 
affair is it that you aren’t going to take 
Nancy?” he said. “She needs a vacation, 
too.” 


This time I couldn’t answer him 


real quick. “Well, she thinks she wants 
to stay with the baby. The baby’s been 
fretful and she don’t want to leave him 
with no one. Also, she got a lot of 
canning to do.” 

He kept looking out across the field 
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Now that the smoke of battle had dis- 





appeared, would old hatreds come to light 
again? For Jackie, today’s reunion with 


his wartime comrades held the answer 
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of rye and rubbing his head. “They're 
all colored boys like yourself, I suppose?” 
He turned and looked at me. 

“Well, no,” I told him. “That's the 
long of the story.” He kept looking 
at me and I went right on talking. “Fact 
of it is, I’m the only colored boy in 
the company.” 

“How so?” 

“Well,.my outfit got pretty badly cut 
up just before the Bulge and they took 
those of us that were left and whole 
and put us in different pools. I got 
put in a tractor driver’s pool. When a 
call come in after the break-through 
there for four tractor drivers, there was 
only three of us left in the pool—me 
and two white boys. So they sent me 
along to this white outfit.” 

“Did they treat you all right?” 

“They treated me fine. They were 
all Northerners. But that wasn’t it, so 
much, I don’t think. When we first 
reached them it wasn’t a question of 
how you were going to be treated or 
anything else. The part of the woods 
this company was in was dry and some 
shells had set it afire back of this com- 
pany’s foxholes. They'd managed to get 
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hold of some abandoned tractors and 
bulldozers and they put us to work 
pushing up a firebreak in back of them. 
it was all right when we ran the machin- 
ery east in back of the flames, but, oh 
boy, when we ran up west in front of 
them, the Germans threw everything 
they had at us.” 

Were you hurt?” Mr. Fernwood 
said 

No, I wasn’t. I guess it didn’t last 
long enough. We fell back, dug in again, 
and stayed there.” 

What did they do with you then?” 

[ was with that company quite a 
while, then I got transferred to a regular 
labor company. But they treated me all 
right while I was with them.” 

[here’s mo reason why they 
shouldn't,” he said. “I still think they 
should have asked Nancy, too.” 

Oh, they asked her all right,” 1 said. 

Che notice says to bring your wife. 
Nancy, she’s got too much to do 

“All right,” he said and turned away. 
He turned back. “You got money?” 

“I’ve got money. You talk like this 
place was still a plantation and I was 
working for sorghum and hominy.” 

You're a pretty fresh article, Jackie,” 

said. “You'll come to a bad end.” 
He walked away, laughing. It was him 
taught me to drive a tractor when I 
was sixteen, twelve years back. 

[ put the tractor away and got in my 
1939 Ford pickup truck and drove over 
to my cottage. It’s painted white with 
blue-green blinds and stands on a little 

» catch the wind. A Virginia sum- 
mer can be hot. Nancy heard the truck 
coming—you’d have to be deaf not to 
\ear it a quarter of a mile away—and 

s out on the porch with the baby in 

arms. I kissed her and she said 
yper was ready. I'd told her I wanted 

it early so I could get to sleep early 
vecause I had to make a start around 

1 the morning if I was going to 

» Jersey by noon in that pickup 


ruck 
We went to bed early but I didn’t 
isleep. After a while Nancy asked 
what was the matter for I'm a deep 
leeper and I said I guessed it was the 
trip, | wished she was coming along on 
Not this year,” she said. “Maybe 
You see how it goes this year.” 

You mean the rally?” I said. 

Yes,” she said. 

Che alarm woke me at three-thirty 
and I told her to stay in bed, but she 
got up and began to make coffee and 
fry side meat. I got dressed and checked 

belongings. I had the wallet with 
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As I drove the light tractor to the farm a wedge of early ducks crossed over me 


the five tens inside it and the ten singles 
to go separately in another pocket. I had 
my old foot-locker packed, although 
what I was taking didn’t half fill it. And 
I made sure I had the little kit the 
company sent me. There was the invita- 
tion and a map showing you how to 
get to the place after you crossed the 
ferry at Newcastle, and a round orange 
circle of cardboard about six inches 
across with a piece of string run through 
it. Printed on both sides of the circle 
in heavy black letters were: Company 
D Rally—Let’s Go! 

I ate breakfast without saying much. 
“What’s the matter with you?” Nancy 
said. 

“I guess I’m only half-awake,” I told 
her. “You going to be able to get along 
all right for a few days without me?” 

“Why not? One baby isn’t much.” 

“Don’t you burn yourself with the 
canning, now,” I said. 

“I been canning since I was ten years 
old,” she said. “More chance of you 
getting hurt in that truck.” 

“I know that truck,” I said. I stood 
up and took the foot-locker and threw 
it into the back of the truck. I had 
everything else on me, but I stood there 
in the darkness outside the house feel- 
ing that I was forgetting something. 
There seemed half a dozen things more 
to say, but when I tried to think of one 
of them I couldn’t. So I kissed her good- 
by. Her arms felt warm in my hands 
there in the mountain morning. “Send 
me a post card,” she said. 

“Why, I'll be back before a card could 
reach you,” I told her. “Three, four 
days.” 

“The mail service is awfully good in 
these parts,” she said. 

I was still laughing when I started 


the truck and swung down the hill. A 
gray streak hung in the east. I hadn't 
noticed it until now. Almost no cars 
were on the road and I drove without 
having to think about it so that I had 
time to think about other things. The 
truck’s top speed is 52 miles an hour 
and I kept it around fifty. In the dark 
and with the noise that motor makes it 
seemed faster. I seemed to be flying. It 
wouldn’t have taken much to make me 
think I really was flying, it felt so good 
to be going north and to a new place. 

I found myself wondering if they'd 
changed, and how much. I knew that 
I'd changed; I was older. I knew more; 
Virginia wasn’t the world and what 
world I'd come to know was friendlier 
than I'd been raised to think it was. 
These men I was going to see today 
had helped to educate me. At the time 
they didn’t know it; I hardly knew it 
myself. I’d never expected to be accept- 
ed as an equal anywhere in the white 
world. I knew it was because I’d been 
in combat with them and that if I 
hadn’t been they might never have been 
as good to me as they were. But that 
was all right. Gold is where you find 
it and this was one of the good things 
that, for me, anyways, came out of the 
war. 

It was ten o'clock and I was almost 
to Baltimore when I stopped for a late 
breakfast. Even up here the signs said 
White and Colored. Now I was able 
to look at them with neither anger nor 
fear but a kind of hardness inside me. 
Some day there wouldn’t be any more 
such signs, I knew, if not in my time 
then maybe in my son’s. What Company 
D was doing for me today was a mark 
of change. There was more traffic now, 
but that big, wide Governor Ritchie 
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Highway, four lanes each way, let me_ 


keep hurrying, and it was about noon 
when I reached the ferry at Newcastle. 
I didn’t have to wait for a boat, and 
when I got over to the Jersey side I 
began to look at my map. Before I 
came to the crossroads where I was to 
leave the main highway the truck began 
to act up. She was boiling over like the 
radiator was blocked. I'd filled it twice 
already and I knew now that the radiator 
must be blocked. It was just after high 
noon when | pulled into a little gas 
station at the crossroads where the 
map said I was to turn east and go 
down along the Delaware. 


O ONE was at the station but a 

colered youngster. He said that the 
man who owned the place had gone 
home to lunch and he couldn’t flush 
the radiator out until the man returned. 
I asked him how far to the rally and 
he said about eight miles. Cars had been 
going down that way most of the morn- 
ing, he said, with long stickers pasted 
on them saying the same thing the card- 
board ‘circles did: Company D Rally— 
Let’s Go! 

“I guess then if I leave the car here 
with you and start along the road, 
someone’ll give me a ride?” I said. 

“Don’t know,” the boy said. “You be- 
long with them?” 

“Of course I belong with them,” I 
said. “You get your boss to flush that 
radiator, all right?” 

“All right. It'll be ready when you get 
back here this evening.” 

I began to walk along the road. I 
wore no hat and the sun was hot for 
October. A car with a Company D 
marker on it whipped by but didn't 
stop. Then I realized there was no way 
for them to know I belonged to the 
company too. I took off the corduroy 
coat—I was starting to sweat anyways— 
and then anyone could see the corporal’s 
stripes and the Company D insignia. 
Two more cars with Company D mark- 
ings went by and one of them even 
slowed down and I could see a woman 
looking back at me, but then it kept 
going, too. I figured they were all going 
too fast to see anything except that it 
was a GI shirt I wore, so I took the 
orange circle out of my coat pocket 
and tied it through a buttonhole in 
my left breast pocket. The wind blew 
it as I walked along the tar road; it 
showed over my shoulder when the wind 
blew it straight up. 

The next car did stop, just beyond 
me, with the four people in it looking 
back at me, two men and two women. 
The driver, a fat kind of man, said: 
“Come around here,” and I walked to 
the left side of the car and bent to look 
at him through the window. “You be- 
long to Company D?” he said. 
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“That's right,” I told him. I couldn't 
place him. The others in the car kept 
looking at me. 

“Well,. I'll be damned,” he said. He 
let the pedal in and the car went off 
with its rear tires slipping on the black- 
top road. I stood there for a minute. 
It was a small car, almost as old as 
mine, and I guessed that with the four 
of them in it and the picnic stuff, I 
would probably have crowded it. 

The next car was a brand new one 
with two ladies in it, both a little older 
than me. This car had a D sticker on 
it, too. It was a new convertible and 
the back seat had six or eight cases of 
soft drinks on it. The two ladies sat in 
the front. They stopped the car slowly, 
so that I had to turn to look back at 
it. Then the near one, the one not driv- 
ing, made a funny little sound. “Yes, 
ma’am?” I said. 

“Why, nothing.” Her face seemed to 
have come apart, it was as if she was 
trying to look afraid of something. “I 
thought you belonged to Company D 
with that badge on you.” 

“I do belong to Company D,” I said. 

She turned to the other lady and 
said, “That’s a hot one, isn’t it. Wait'll 
I tell George about this.” Then they 
drove off. 

I waited there a little while. I thought 
it was maybe because after I left the 
company, it got new men and maybe it 
was some of them and their wives that 
didn’t know me. So I kept on walking 
and after I'd gone about another mile 





PEACE 
@ Pacts based upon force and upon 
constantly competing armaments 


are not peace. They are truces, they 
are armistices, they are nothing 
more. —Dorothy Thompson 
@ Even peace may be purchased at 
too high a price. 

—Henjamin Franklin 





and it was getting on to one o'clock I 
saw a police cruiser come up the road 
toward me. The officer in it stopped the 
car and said for me to come over to 
him. I walked across the road and said: 
“Yes, sir?” He was a young man, younger 
than me. 

“What's your name?” he said. 

“Jackie,” I told him. 

“You got any identification?” 

I took out my wallet and showed him 
my Virginia driver’s license. 

“This says Elihu Jackson,” he said. 
“How come you told me your name is 
Jackie?” 

“I've always been called Jackie,” I 
told him. “Most people have a hard 
time saying Elihu.” 

He looked at me. “What kind of a 


time do you have?” he asked quietlv. 
“About middling,” I told him. 
“Come around and get in,” he said. 
“What I done wrong?” I asked him. 
“I don’t know,” he said. “That's what 
I'm going to try to find out.” He opened 
the far door and I got into the front 
seat next to him. He turned the car 
and started down the road the same 
direction I’d been going. He didn’t say 
anything but he drove real fast. We came 
to a long, high, white wooden fence. A 
gravel road went into it hetween red 
brick pillars and you couldn't tell 
whether the place was an estate or a 
farm, maybe both. There were markers 
pointing down that road to the rally. 
We drove maybe three-quarters of a 
mile. There were some mighty pretty 
barns and some Aberdeen Angus as 
nice as ours. I don’t know why I noticed 
them because I was just a little scared. 
I'd have been more scared except that 
I couldn’t think of anything I'd done 
wrong. We came up a rise and you could 
see the whole estuary of the Delaware, 
with a steamer coming in from thé bay 
and a three-masted schooner way off. 
Down the slope I could see the rally. 
There were a lot of people, more than 
1 thought one company could get to- 
gether, even with its families. There 
were kegs of beer set up and a big 
barbecue pit and two or three men in 
chef's hats and big white aprons. 


E DROVE down to where the fes- 
tivities were going on. The road 

ran through the place, a kind of level 
spot before the slope started and went on 
down to the river. The pit was on one 
side and the stands for the kegs on the 
other, with tables and chairs on both 
sides. After the trooper stopped his car 
nothing happened. We just sat there for 
maybe five minutes, neither of us speak- 
ing. I could smell the barbecue but 
somehow I didn’t want any of it. The 
trooper got impatient and started to get 
out of the car. Just then, five or six men 
came up to the car in a body, including 
one that had been in the party of four 
that stopped to talk to me. He was a 
bigger man than I'd thought and start- 
ing to go to fat. He was sweating. “What 
did you find out?” the trooper said. His 
voice was flat. 

“Why, why,” the fat man began, “this 
is one of the damndest things I ever . . .” 

Just then one of the other men said: 
“Everything’s all right, officer. I know 
this boy. He’s one of us.” I looked at 
him and remembered he'd been a ser- 
geant, but I couldn’t remember his 
name. 

“By God, he ain’t one of me,” the 
fat man said. “My wife .. .” 

“Look,” the sergeant said, turning to 
the fat man; “would you mind shutting 
up just long enough to clear things up 
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with the officer here and put this on a 
private basis, like?” 

“Private basis is good,” the fat man 
said. “Wiy-..! ..-' 

Anyhow,” the officer interrupted him, 
‘you don’t want me for anything?” 

“Not unless you’d like something to 
eat,” the sergeant said. “I’m sorry you 
were troubled about this.” 

“No trouble at all,” the officer said. 
He started the car and drove off. I stood 
there in the sun and wondered why his 
going away left me feeling lonely there, 
because I hardly knew the man. The 
sergeant said: “Look, Jackie, I’m sorry 
ibout this. I think the best thing is if 
we all forget it and just sit down and 
have some lunch.” 

“Oh, no, we ain’t going to forget it,” 
the fat man said. “You can’t go around 
casting aspersions on my wife like this. 
Chis boy here is a nigger and what my 
wife made was a legitimate mistake. 
How did we know but what he was 
trying to make out he was a member 
of the company so’s he could get a ride 
from someone and maybe try to rob 
them?” 

“Oh, sure,” one of the other men said. 
| remembered he’d been a private, name 
of Gillingwater. “In broad daylight with 
cars all over the road and a trooper 
posted on this very section of road for 
the rally.” 

“Look here,” the fat man said, “if 
what you fellows mean is that you'd 
rather have this nigger here instead of 
us, why all you have to do is say so and 
we'll be more than glad to get out. If 
Uncle Sam didn’t have no more sense 
than to mix niggers and white people, 
all I have to say. . .” 

Listen, brother,” the sergeant said, 
‘when this boy came to join us we would 
have been glad to see anyone—Chinese, 


lepers, morons, it wouldn’t have mat- 


tered so long as they could drive a trac- * 


tor. Of course, you weren't there then, 
so you wouldn’t have the same feeling 
we do about it, but .. .” 

“Oh,” the fat man said, “now you're 
questioning my war record, are you? 
Look here. . .” 

Just then, four women came over to 
where we stood, the two that had been 
with the fat man and the two that had 
been driving the convertible with the 
cases of soft drinks in the back seat. One 
of the first two was pretty angry. “That's 
the fellow, all right, men,” she said. 

“Which fellow was that, lady?” Gill- 
ingwater said. 

“The one that tried to bum a ride 
with us,” she said. “Of course we had 
men with us, but then when he tried the 
same thing with these two ladies here 
that had no one with them. He.. .” 

“I didn’t try to bum a ride with any- 
one,” I said. “My car broke down at the 
crossroads and | started to walk to the 
rally.” 

“A car!” the angry woman said. “Im- 
agine anyone like you owning a car!” 

“He did, too, try to get a ride with 
us,” one of the women from the con- 
vertible said. “We even stopped until 
we saw what he was.” 

“I didn’t ask you for a ride,” I said. 
“I didn’t ask anyone for a ride. You 
stopped all right, but not because I 
asked you to.” 

“Anyhow,” the convertible lady said, 
“this is one of the most outrageous 
things I ever heard of. Wait until my 
brother George hears about his. I knew 
we shouldn’t have come here without 
him. Someone ought to write a com- 
plaint. . .” 

“Look, Jackie,” the sergeant said, 
“you shouldn’t have asked two ladies 





On Guard 


>» A couple of sergeants from an army camp 
located near a little Southern town went into 
a café one night. At a neighboring table, they 
spied a gorgeous Southern belle. Unfortu- 
nately for them, she was accompanied by a 
corporal with whom they were not ac- 
quainted. The sergeants decided to take over. 
One of them scribbled a note and had it de- 
livered by a waiter to the corporal. 
“Sergeant Murphy and I,” he wrote, “are 
having a little argument. He thinks he went to Fordham with you, 
and I think I studied with you at Princeton. May we come over 


and straighten out the matter?” 


The corporal read the note and then sent back his reply. 
“I didn’t go to Fordham or Princeton,” it read, “but I studied 
at the Institute of Taxidermy—and I’m taking care of this pigeon 


myself!” 





—William Walker 
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alone for a ride. I wouldn’t have asked 
myself.” 

“I tell you I didn’t ask anyone for a 
ride. I started to walk here from. the 
crossroads. . . ” 

“You mean these here ladies are ly- 
ing?” the fat man said. “Why, you use- 
less, no-good . . .” 


BEGAN to shake and first I thought 

of hitting him and then I thought of 
running away but I didn’t do either. 
Captain Moorhead came up. He is a 
little, spunky man, very tough, with 
knotty muscles in his legs and in his 
jaw. He didn’t look well. “What kind 
of a deal are you trying to give Jackie 
here?” he said. “This boy was with us 
during the toughest kind of going. I 
personally .. .” 

Another woman, pretty and about 
thirty whom I'd never seen, said: “Even 
if he wasn’t, we ought to be Americans 
enough to accept him or any other...” 

“Oh, now, lady, you got us wrong,” 
the fat man said. “We're all good Amer- 
icans. It’s just that this boy here tried 
to get in the car with two unescorted 
women and that’s something no one 
ought to tolerate. He .. .” 

“And I tell you I didn’t try to get 
in no one’s car,” I said. 

“What were you wearing that Com- 
pany D badge for, then?” one of the 
convertible women said. 

“Because I belong to Company D.,” 
I said. “At least I used to...” 

“You still do, Jackie,” the lieutenant 
said: “Now, I think the best thing for 
everyone would be to break up and get 
something to eat. If...” 

One of the cooks started to beat a 
tin tray and I looked up and saw that 
maybe a hundred people had gathered 
around us and I felt suddenly ashamed, 
although I didn’t know for what. It 
seemed to me that the crowd ought to 
be either for or against -someone or 
something but most of them didn’t seem 
to be anything but curious. Now all my 
anger and my fear went away and there 
was only a funny hollow feeling in my 
belly, as if I was hungry but not for 
food, at least not any longer. A few 
people on the edge of the crowd began 
to go toward the barbecue pit but most 
of them didn’t seem to want to go. I saw 
Artemus Taylor, one of the white boys 
that had been a fifth-class technician 
like me and been taken from the pool 
that time, and I started to say something 
like hello Arty, but my tongue wouldn’t 
say anything. He recognized me because 
he smiled back in a kind of funny way 
but didn’t say anything. 

Captain Moorhead came over close 
to me and put a hand on my left arm 
and said: “Jackie, let’s you and me get 
some barbecue and go down and eat it 

(Continued on page 77) 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


451 A.D.—I1951 A.D. 


What is the event in Church history that is to be com- 

memorated, come October of this year?—B. H., JAMAICA, 

N. Y. 
At Rome, from October 14 till November | of this year, there 
will be observed the anniversary of one of the most important 
Councils ever convened by the Church. Because this council 
represented the universal Church, it is classified as a general 
or ecumenical council. It was held in 451 a.p. — fifteen cen- 
turies ago — at an ancient city near Constantinople, known 
as Chalcedon (pronounced kal’-se-dun). The Council of 
Chalcedon was the fourth general council among the twenty 
such councils convoked by the Church up to the present 
time. The latest ecumenical council of the Church was that 
of the Vatican, interrupted in 1870 by the rape of the Papal 
States and the seizure of Rome. 

The Council of Chalcedon was held during the reign of 
Pope St. Leo the Great and was attended by well over six 
hundred bishops. Though most members of the council were 
from the Church of the East, the West was represented by the 
legates of the Pope, who presided in his name. The council 
condemned the error of Eutyches, a heretical extremist, 
and upheld the realness and distinctness of Christ’s human 
nature and its personal union with the Son of God. It was 
not a case of much ado about little, for if Christ did not have 
a real human nature, distinct from His divine Nature and 
susceptible to the sufferings of atonement, then He could 
not and did not atone. And if that human nature did not 
belong personally to the Son of God, any atonement suffered 
would not have been divinely dignified and infinitely ac- 
ceptable to God. Hence, the declarations of the Council of 
Chalcedon, whereby the original and constant faith of the 
Church was reaffirmed, and whereby the Scriptures were in- 
terpreted with infallible accuracy, were of stupendous con- 
sequence to all Christian posterity. Furthermore, the council 
exemplified the unity between the Church of the East and 
the West, and in particular, the recognition by the East of 
the primacy of Rome. This attitude of proper submission to 
the successor of St. Peter was well keynoted by the acknowl- 
edgment of the overwhelming Eastern majority: “Peter has 
spoken through Leo!” 

At Rome, there will be a twofold observance of the ac- 
complishments of the Council of Chalcedon. At a new church, 
dedicated to Pope St. Leo the Great, His Holiness will pre- 
side as Patriarch of the West. At the Basilica of St. Mary 
Major, an Eastern Patriarch, the Armenian Cardinal of 
Cilicia, will preside. “To the City and to the World,” the 
consistent faith of unadulterated Christianity will be empha- 
sized, in the spirit of the words of Benedict XV: “The Church 
of Christ is neither Latin nor Greek nor Slavonic, but Catho- 
lic: all her children are equal in her sight.” To review, in 
panorama, the history of the fifth and subsequent centuries 
from the viewpoint of Church and State is rather bewildering. 
Events have been intricately complicated, causal factors so 
many, and men so turbulent. But the sustained integrity of 
the Church amid and despite so much turmoil, is refreshing 
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evidence of her divine origin, and a timeless verification of 
the promissory words of Christ that He would be with her 
“all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 


Fate Or Providence? 
Is death to be attributed to blind fate, or to God’s direct 
intervention? If the latter, then when your number is up, 
there’s nothing you can do about it.—T. M., COUNCIL 
BLUFFS, IOWA. 
To attribute death as a universal fact, or any individual 
death to blind fate, is contrary to both divine revelation and 
reason. The existence of God can be proven by reason, also 
His absolute dominion over and providence toward creatures: 
hence, blind fate as a causal, controlling factor of human 
death is thereby ousted. The expression “when your number 
is up” seems to belong in the vocabulary of irrational fatalism. 
As for the bodily death of any individual, God can inter- 
vene in a direct, immediate way, and has done so often, 
especially in dealing with sinners among His chosen people 
and with their enemies. In the New Testament, read the 
account of the punishment by death of Ananias and his wife 
Saphira. Ordinarily, however, the “Lord of Life and Death” 
does not intervene so directly. He — and usually He alone — 
knows the day, the hour, the place, and the secondary, instru- 
mental causal factors of each individual’s death. All the cir- 
cumstances of death are known to God and are decided upon 
by Him, despite any semblance of mere human causality. 
Hence, there is no such thing as a so-called death by accident. 
That expression is quite admissible in human usage but is 
not to be found in the divine vocabulary. 


Franco—Ogre Or Saviour? 
It has always been my understanding that the Catholic 
Church frowns upon totalitarianism. How account for the 
Holy Father’s apparent approval of the Franco regime? 
All Catholic editors and the clergy seem to approve him 
with tongue in cheek. Many intelligent Catholics wonder 
if the Church has gone Fascist, and I am one of them. 
Franco has a very notorious reputation, too well known 
to be defended under any circumstances. How explain 
this mysterious attitude on the part of the Holy Father?— 
B. G. S., FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Addressing the world on the subject of the Christian consti- 
tution of States, Pope Leo XIII, in 1885, declared the mind 
of the Church as follows: “The right to rule is not necessarily 
bound up with any special mode of government. It may take 
this or that form, provided only that it be of a nature to in- 
sure the general welfare.” Provided the general welfare be 
insured, the Church is indifferent as to whether a regime 
be an absolute monarchy, a limited monarchy, or a democracy. 
Theoretically, the general welfare can be, and throughout 
history actually has been served by all three forms of govern- 
ment. We might observe, parenthetically, that there is con- 
siderable resemblance between an absolute monarchy and 
what is called, nowadays, a totalitarian state of dictatorship. 
As for the latter, history seems to have exemplified that, in 
given circumstances, it is the only stable, workable form of 
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government. Recourse to dictatorship, in emergencies, dates 
back to ancient history. Even our own democratic govern- 
ment, representative as it is of “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave,” does not hesitate, in times of crisis, to 
declare martial law, to repress sedition, sabotage, and the 
like — regardless of the resentment of pseudo-Americans. All 
of which adds up to this — there is such a thing as a sane, 
defensible modification of so-called liberty. 

The Soviet regime, the China regime spawned by the 
Soviet, the Tito facsimile of Stalinism, and so on and so on, 
are evil and intolerable — not because they are dictatorships, 
but because they are immoral dictatorships. The Franco 
regime does not belong in the same category. 

We do not contend that a dictatorship, as such, is an ideal 
form of government. We do maintain that, in given circum- 
stances, it may be the best pro tempore regime. While the 
Franco regime is not to be whitewashed as faultless, it is the 
best for the Spanish people under circumstances that still 
carry over from the Civil War. What are the alternatives? 
\ restoration of Don Juan to the throne, or the formation of 
, republic. An attempt at either procedure, at present and 
for some time to come, would leave the way wide open to 
those atheistic, anarchistic elements who, under Soviet inspira- 
tion, were responsible for both a civil war and a war upon 
the Church. Have you forgotten statistics re murdered priests 
nd nuns? Did you ever review the annual New York parade 
of the Lincoln Brigade? Including their Amazons, they rep- 
resent the riffraff defeated by Franco. 

No ramified problem can be depicted in sheer white or jet 
black. Blanket statements on any such problem are intemper- 
ate. Apropos of your specific inquiries and assertions: The 
Church frowns upon dictatorship to the extent that it may 
be unjust. You neglect to substantiate your assertion as to 
papal approval of the Franco regime and, therefore, as to 
the alleged mysterious attitude of the Holy Father. The pres- 
ent Pope, when Secretary of State under Pius XI, authored 
a concordat with the Hitler regime. Would you construe that 
as an approval of Nazism? Pius XI conducted similar negoti- 
ations with Mussolini, than whom there was no better wit- 
ness that the Church had not thereby gone Fascist. 

Until the last twelvemonth or so, Catholic editors are 
the only spokesmen in this country who have presented 
Franco in perspective. The reliability of their defense has 
been borne out, tardily but emphatically, by the non-Catholic 
congressmen who personally have investigated Franco Spain, 
and by newsmen who have been too honest to: slant their 
copy. If the World-Telegram and Sun of New York be on 
file in the public library at Fitchburg, check the issue of 
\ugust 4, for the write-up of Parker La Moore. His article 
might well be captioned: Ogre or Savior? If you are willing 
to be debunked even more thoroughly, read the new Mac- 
millan publication — Career Ambassador. 


Wandering Jew 


Is the “Wandering Jew” the subject of fact or fiction? 
H, H., MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


Fiction. The story of the “Wandering Jew” is a legend, 
centuries old, rather widespread in parts of Europe and Asia. 
\ccording to the several versions of the legend, the subject 
of the story has been given various names. As Christ was on 
the way to Calvary, He paused in front of this cobbler’s shop. 
rhe cobbler gestured Him away, exclaiming: “Why do you 
tarry here?” The Prisoner on the death march replied: “I 
go, but tarry you here until I come again.” Thus, the un- 
gracious Jew was condemned to wander the earth until the 
second advent of Christ, at the end of this world. According 
to some versions, the Wandering Jew is guilty, too, of having 
struck Christ. (The term, “Wandering Jew,” is also a popular 
name for several species of creeping or vine-like plants.) 
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AMORC: Graphology: Use Of Names 


a) May a Catholic join the Rosicrucians? May he read 
their literature? b) Is it a sin to consult a graphologist? 
c) Is it wrong not to use one’s Confirmation and second 
Baptismal names?—c. J. P., UTICA, N. Y. 


a) Members of the AMORC or Ancient Mystic Order of the 
Rose of the Cross lay claim to an exclusive monopoly on 
wisdom. They are a secret society and a religious sect — of 
a sort, resembling somewhat the theosophists and other such 
seekers after occult knowledge. Rosicrucianism, as this quack- 
ery is known, is absolutely incompatible with Christianity. 
As for their literature, the blurbs you enclosed are typical 
samples of Rosicrucian trash. If you value your pocketbook, 
your sanity, and your Faith, keep clear of the AMORC! 

b) Graphology is not, as some presuppose, a form of super- 
stition, such as palmreading or the like. It is the scientific 
study of temperament, character, and personality, as “be- 
trayed” through handwriting. The reliability of this method 
of “detection” is in ratio to the balanced skill of an expert 
who, presumably, takes into account variable factors, such 
as age, health, emotional pressures, and the like. To what 
extent the findings of an expert would be admitted in a court 
of law, we do not venture to say, but it is interesting to note 
an excerpt from the New York Tribune, under date of De- 
cember 23, 1891: “The afternoon session of the trial was 
taken up with the testimony of the graphological experts.” 

c) No—even though inadvisable names were affixed by, or 
in honor of, fond uncles or doting aunts. 


Eastern Catholics 


I have read that the Russian Orthodox Church has re- 
tained a reliable priesthood and valid sacraments. How 
can that be, since the Roman Catholic Church is the only 
true Church?——m. F., KITCHENER, ONTARIO. 


The Roman Catholic Church is, indeed, the only true Church, 
and is specified as Roman Catholic for two reasons: to dis- 
tinguish it from other churches which pose as legitimate 
under the name “Catholic;” and because Rome is the See 
of the Vicar of Christ and the hub of Christian unity. 

The Eastern or Oriental Catholics have their own Canon 
Law and customs, as well as their distinctive ceremonies of 
worship. But they are thoroughly sound in faith and morals, 
and in obedience to the Holy See of Rome. Numerically, 
they constitute about two and a half per cent of all Catholics, 
and total about eight million. 

In sharp contrast to the Eastern groups who are genuinely 
Catholic are the dissident, so-called Orthodox Catholics. 
Without attempting to survey Russian membership, they 
number about forty-eight million. When we add to those 
statistics the sum total of Protestant membership, it exempli- 
fies startlingly the havoc that can be wrought by a few 
schismatics and heretics. The Orthodox groups originated, 
for the most part, by way of schism from the authority of 
Rome. In the course of time, if not originally, they became 
heretical as well as schismatic. To mutiny against authority 
is bad enough: to question or deny the very competence or 
legitimacy of authority is worse. Schism is disobedience: 
heresy is a sin against faith. 

However, with the possible exception of the Copts and 
Ethiopians, the Orthodox groups have never tampered with 
the proper transmission of the sacrament of Holy Orders, as 
did the Anglican Church. Consequently, the consecration 
of their bishops is valid, the ordination of their priests, and 
logically, their bestowal of all other sacraments. For that very 
reason, a Roman Catholic in danger of death may be absolved 
validly by an Orthodox priest. During the Russo-Japanese 
war, Japanese Catholic soldiers in emergency circumstances 
had to have recourse to Russian Orthodox chaplains. 

To acknowledge the validity of sacraments administered by 
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the Orthodox clergy is not to imply that God approves their 
schism or heresy. It implies only that God honors the sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders, instituted by Christ, as long as it is 
validly transmitted. As for Church of England endeavors to 
woo the Orthodox Church with a view to a merger of a sort, 
it may be an attempted stratagem to engraft valid Holy 
Orders upon a priestless Anglicanism. 


Needed: 20—20 Vision! 


As a Catholic, I am confronted by a seeming paradox. 
In defense of her separate school system, the Church 
stresses basic tenets of our American Constitution, such 
as freedom of thought—and therefore, of speech; and, 
the inalienable right of the individual to liberty. Yet, 
in South America and other Catholic countries, with some 
few exceptions, Protestant missionaries are banned. How 
explain such inconsistencies among South American 
countries, and between any Catholic country and the 
U.S.A.?—P. $., JEANNETTE, PA, 


Freedom of thought and of speech are, indeed, twin liberties, 
for the tongue is the microphone of the soul. However, error 
has no rights, nor has any person the right, the moral free- 
dom, to endorse or propagate error. In the forum of con- 
science, a person’s liberty—even that of an American—is 
modified to that extent. Such is the distinction between 
a sane, human freedom, and that insane, dehumanizing 
liberty known as license. 

By our American Constitution, with its prefix, the Pre- 
amble, and with its suffix, the Bill of Rights, plus constitu- 
tional amendments, our freedom is both emphasized and 
sanely modified, lest liberty deteriorate into license. If crim- 
inals, whether anti-Americans or not, think and endeavor 
to behave otherwise, they are restrained, as subversive of 
the common good according to our American concept. 
Especially during a national emergency, such as wartime, 
anti-American libertines are kept out of circulation, in jail. 
The U.S.A. cannot compel them to think as convinced, 
genuine Americans, but can and should prevent their 
seditious propaganda and their logical sabotage. 

The Catholic Church has not only a definite code of faith, 
morals, and worship, but also the unique distinction of 
infallible certainty as to the divine correctness of that code. 
Therefore, a thoroughgoing Catholic must deny that one 
religion is as good as another, and must maintain—con- 
sistently—that Catholicity is the only genuine embodiment 
of Christianity, the only religion fully acceptable to God. 
Prescinding from the defensibility of that stupendous Catho- 
lic claim, it must be conceded that the Church is, at least, 
logical and consistent, for the obvious reason that no two 
claimants to a divinely approved religion are in agreement, 
even on the ABC’s of faith, or morals, or worship. In the 
nature of the case, and because of this basic disagreement, 
only one claimant—at most—can be correct. 

With that working premise in mind, we should recall a 
basic difference between the U.S.A. and a Catholic country. 
The latter is recognizable, not merely by a majority Catholic 
population, but even more so by a public, national conscience, 
reflected in the nation’s constitutions and laws. It is easy to 
recognize the Soviet and Yugoslav governments, and others, 
as antireligious: by contrast, the U.S.A. is patently a religious 
nation, on principle, despite the gibbering and double-talk 
of many pseudo VIP’s. A Catholic country is religious, not 
only in a vague, free-for-all way, but in a way that is character- 
istically Catholic. A Catholic nation, as a nation, is obligated 
as consistently as a Catholic individual, to recognize, defend, 
and foster Catholicity. . 

As for religious freedom extended to non-Catholic residents 
of a Catholic country, two things must be emphasized in 
a balanced way. Neither the Church nor the Catholic govern- 
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ment hinders the freedom of worship of non-Catholic in- 
dividuals or groups, according to the lights of their conscience 
—no matter how dim the lights. The Church and the Catholic 
government does and should object to endeavors, on the part 
of such non-Catholics, to pervert the faith of Catholics. To 
say the least, the Church and the Catholic government are 
consistent with their convictions. If one religion were as good 
as another, if the Almighty could be indifferent to religious 
hodgepodge, then the Catholic Church would be—as accused 
—nalrow, arrogant, inconsistent, and so on. 

We know of no truly Catholic country, whether in South 
America or elsewhere, which does not ban the proselytizing 
of non-Catholic missionaries who ambition to pervert the 
faith, morals, and worship of “should be” Catholics. A typical 
example of a Catholic country, as to principle and practice, 
is the Republic of Ireland. We recommend and urge that you 
read the July 21 issue of America, the national Catholic weekly 
review; turn to “Religious Liberty in Malta—A Protestant 
Minority Lives Tranquilly.” Permit us a brief quotation. 
“There, some 25,000 Protestants, out of a total population 
of 335,000, live and worship in perfect peace, in a land totally 
Catholic since the days of the Apostles . . . The harmony 
that exists between Malta’s overwhelmingly Catholic popula- 
tion and its Protestant minority—like the harmony that exists 
in Catholic Belgium and Ireland—should give pause to those 
who attack the Church as the enemy of freedom’ of con- 
science and religion . . . The Protestants in Malta have 
given few if any signs of that wretched frustration which 
some American Protestant writers have portrayed as the 
lot of Protestants in a traditionally Catholic land.” 

To conclude: You—P, S.—would find it difficult to discuss 
religion with an atheist, or to discuss Americanism with a 
Communist, for you on the one hand, and the atheist or 
Communist on the other, would not speak or think in the 
same language. We find it difficult, at times, to discuss 
Catholicity with a non-Catholic, but even more so with a 
Catholic who is not thoroughly leavened, and who accepts 
in an attitude of blind faith the garbled reports of irrespon- 
sible news correspondents, not to mention the ravings of 
a Blanshard, an Einstein, or an Oxnam. 


Petulant 


As a world-wide traveler, I have partaken of meat on 
Friday in countries where the Spanish privilege allowed 
it. An American confessor asked that I abstain from meat. 
In disgust, I walked out on him. Had I died, I’'d have 
held him responsible for my salvation.—a. F., BEVERLY, 
MASS. 


If, because of local privilege, you were free to eat meat on 
Friday, there was no reason to mention the matter to any 
confessor. From your petulant letter, it is obvious that you 
gave the American confessor every reason to infer that you 
frequently disregard the law. Hence, he had no alternative 
but to insist upon your compliance: you had no reason for 
disgust or for abandoning your Easter confession. 


Democrat Or Republican? 
Is it wrong for a Catholic to be a Republican? If so, 
why? Someone claims Catholics should be Democrats. 
—F. P., HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


It seems accurate to state that there are more Democratic 
than Republican Catholics. It does not follow, however, that 
most Democrats are Catholics. As a Catholic, no man or 
woman is obliged to be Democrat or Republican—either or 
neither. The only qualification of political freedom applying 
to Catholics applies equally to every conscientious voter 
—to support the most prudent and honest candidates and 


platforms in prospect, and to do so regardless of party 
affiliations. 
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The Richest 
ame Caller 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
is in no danger of ever being accused 
of keeping its light under a 


bushel, unseen, unknown 


by JOHN P. CALLAHAN 


THE President of the United States 

flung the charge: “Republicans ad- 
nitted they had accepted the leadership 
»§ the NAM [National Association of 
Manufacturers] in destroying price con- 
trol, accepting the manufacturers’ prom- 

that ‘if OPA is permanently dis- 
ontinued, the production of goods 
will mount rapidly and, through free 
competition, prices will adjust themselves 
juickly to levels that consumers are 
villing to pay.’ 

Prices adjusted themselves all right,” 
Mr. Truman continued, “they adjusted 
themselves the NAM way, the big busi- 
ness way, the Republican way—up and 
up and up.” 

The next day, October 2, 1948, news- 
papers across the nation carried this 
sequel: “The NAM withheld comment 
yesterday on President Truman’s charge 
that the Republicans in Congress had 
followed the leadership of the NAM 
in destroying price controls.” 

rhat’s the kind of silence that has 
1 self-accusing, deafening roar. 

More recently, on June 14, the Presi- 
dent reminded the NAM that it had 
its way in 1946. “The Congress failed 
to pass a good price control law and 
then we had the biggest wave of price 
increase in modern history.” 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
CIO, endorsed President Truman in the 
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NAM President, William H. Ruffin 


Fall of 1948 because it thought Governor 
Dewey was “completely enmeshed in the 
interest of big business and the NAM.” 
Some people have rephrased that 
thought; they say that NAM backing 
is the “kiss of death.” 

In a Labor Day address that same year, 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the AFL, said the NAM’s legislative pro- 
gram was “bringing about a condition 
in which the emergence of the class 
struggle concept would be inevitable 
even in democratic America.” The im- 
plication there is clear: A cause embraced 
by the NAM was a cause against the 
people. 

Whether one disagrees with Mr. Tru- 
man, the CIO, or the AFL is secondary 
to a more important point. It is this: 
Even the admirers of the NAM agree 
that it has never bothered to shed it- 
self of the starched dickey. 

What's wrong with the NAM? In its 
fifty-six years its only friends have been 
its members—and even then, not all of 
them. It is held in grateful memory, 
too, by handicapped persons who have 
been given a chance to show their abili- 
ties, with remarkable success, in the 
employ of NAM members. But other- 
wise it has engendered what a top 
editorialist has described, rather pithily, 
as an “enduring bias” in the public 
mind. 





Acme 


An analysis of why the NAM, one 
of the country’s potentially most power- 
ful organized groups, has not fared well 
in public opinion appears, to some ob- 
servers, in the very simple fact that it 
has reached too far in expressing, too 
often and rather loudly, displeasure with 
certain other groups, not excluding labor 
and government. 

A spokesman summed up its objec- 
tives: to keep 15,000 members of the 
NAM (they produce 90 per cent of 
the nation’s manufactured goods!) in- 
formed on economic, government, and 
operating problems affecting them; to 
stimulate discussion and understanding 
of the problems, develop and crystallize 
viewpoints and thinking of business 
men, anticipate mutual problems, ex- 
plore possible solutions, and develop 
and promote acceptance of desirable 
industrial practices throughout the coun- 
try. As if that were not enough to keep 
any group on its collective toes! The 
NAM also finds time to disagree loudly 
when it would be far better to keep 
quiet. 

Nowhere does one infer from a read- 
ing of those objectives that the NAM 
should be a crusader. Yet that is the 
impression gathered from reading NAM 
story headlines in the nation’s daily 
press. Here are some typical transitive 
verbs selected from headlines on stori¢s 
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that have appeared since 1940: NAM 
scorns, demands, assails, threatens, fights, 
derides, attacks, blames, denounces, hits, 
decries, disputes, denies, condemns. Oc- 
casionally the word “against” appears. 
Occasionally, too, a note of harmony is 
heard, as on January 20, 1947, “Officers 
[of the NAM] Back Union in Disputes.” 
But it was drowned out the same day 
by the cacaphony of dissent expressed 
in another headline: “Compulsory Ar- 
bitration Condemned by NAM.” 
The NAM was born of the Panic of 
1893, when the Dixie Manufacturer, 
an Atlanta newspaper, called upon man- 
ufacturers to get together and find a 
way out of the depression’s effect. In 
January, 1895, the 583 organized NAM 
businessmen gathered at a banquet in 
Cincinnati to mark their first convention. 
Republican Governor of Ohio, William 
McKinley (later the twenty-fifth presi- 
dent of the United States) was the guest 
of honor. Mr. McKinley, couching his 
thoughts in the riskless innocuity of 
hedged phrases, remarked: “What any 
association of this character may be able 
to accomplish, if wise counsel prevails, 
cannot be overstated.” 

The 583 men were worried about the 
Government deficit of $500,000,000. 
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(The inevitable odious comparison: 
Gross public debt in the Federal bud- 
get for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951: $255 billion.) Another concern 
of the businessmen was the 2 per cent 
tax on incomes of more than $4,000 a 
year, approved by Congress in 1894. 
Before the end of 1895, the Supreme 
Court held the outlandish impost un- 
constitutional . . . 

When the Association does not digress 
from the goals cited by its board of 
160 men, it does well. Its services to 
members—whose names or membership 
fees are not available from the NAM— 
embrace many aids and helps that would 
be costly if its members were to try 
to keep themselves as well informed as 
the Association can keep them with its 
thirteen policy committees and staffs in 
New York and branch offices in ten cities 
of the twelve Federal Reserve System 
districts. 

The committees and staffs strive to 
improve managerial techniques through 
continuous studies and appraisals of 
significant social, legislative, and econom- 
ic trends. They also help to improve 
employer-employee relationships. A 
great deal of the public’s knowledge of 
how industry functions stems from the 





Acme and Harris-Ewing 


Top left: Former NAM chairman, now Senator Wallace Bennett 
Lower left: Earl Bunting. 


Above: Presidential critic 


brochures and eleven Hollywood-made 
films circulated throughout the nation 
in churches, factories, clubs, and schools 
by the NAM. 

Many of the companies that make 
up the NAM membership have exten- 
sive foreign interests. Thus, more than 
altruism prompted NAM establishment 
of the International Business Conference 
that attracted businessmen from fifty-two 
countries to Rye, N. Y., in 1944. Also, 
the NAM is one of two United States 
national organizations (Carnegie En- 
dowment is the other) with a consulta- 
tive relationship with the Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

In the field of labor, it established the 
Industrial Relations Institutes and em- 
ployment stabilization and employee 
communication clinics throughout the 
country. It claims credit for legislation 
that led to the establishment of a De- 
partment of Commerce in 1903. The 
NAM also led in organization of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 





JOHN P. CALLAHAN begon his career in 
the field of public relations. Since 1945 he 
has been a reporter for the New York Times 
covering public utilities. 
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and the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

An instance of NAM assistance in a 

national emergency occurred ten years 
ago. Less than two hours after President 
Roosevelt issued instructions to Knud- 
sen and Hillman of the OPM, on May 2, 
1941, to place defense production indus- 
tries on a twenty-four-hour, seven-day-a- 
week operating schedule, the NAM’s re- 
port on the availability of machine tools 
and equipment in 18,000 previously 
unsurveyed manufacturing plants was 
placed on Knudsen’s desk. 
_ Also, after V-J Day, the NAM pledged, 
on behalf of manufacturers, the employ- 
ment of three million veterans. At the 
beginning of 1947, the pledge was ex- 
ceeded when the Association announced 
that World War II veterans comprised 
one-quarter of all industrial workers. 

To knock down the charge that it 
represents “big business,” the NAM cites 
these figures, on the basis that 500 em- 
ployees mark the dividing line between 

big” and “small” business: 83 per cent 

of the members are engaged in small 
business, 73 per cent of the members 
actually have no more than 250 workers, 
28 per cent have a maximum of fifty 
employees, and only 2 per cent of the 
members have more than 5,000 em- 
ployees. 

Che present chairman of the NAM, 
Claude Adams Putnam, is president of 
» machine company that has “200 pro- 
duction employees.” The president of 
the NAM, William Haywood Ruffin, is 
president and treasurer of a North Caro- 
lina mill that employs 7,400 persons. 


F THE 160 directors in office, 12 
were elected by the entire member- 
ship and 92 were elected in various states 
on a proportional representation basis. 
For example, a state with 15 NAM cor- 
porate members elects 1 director; where 
there are 100 to 199 members in a state, 
those members elect 2 directors, and if 
there are 200 or more members in a 
state, they elect 3 directors. The balance 
of 56 directors is made up of officers 
who are automatically members of the 
board, such as the president, chairman, 
ind the heads of numerous committees. 
Che board elects the president at the 
annual convention, known as the “Con- 
gress of American Industry.” 
sut another, non-NAM, view would 
indicate that about the opposite is true. 
That is, that the NAM certainly does 
represent and is controlled by big busi- 
ness. According to Alfred S. Cleve, a 
business consultant, the basic objective 
of the NAM “has not altered appre- 
ciably since the turn of the century.” 
rhe objectives, said this University of 
California lecturer, were: Discourage or- 
ganized labor, minimize taxes on indus- 
try, Oppose government regulation of 
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industry, lay blame for all social and 
economic ills at the feet of other groups. 
These are charges that indicate rather 
clearly the narrow base from which the 
Association has operated. 

On the score of control and a “‘self- 
perpetuating inner circle,” Cleve said, in 
the spring of 1948, that between 1933 
and 1946, “125 corporations held 63 per 
cent of all [NAM] directorships, 88 
per cent of executive committee mem- 
berships, and 52 per cent of major ex- 
ecutive offices. The group comprised 0.8 
per cent of the membership at that time 
and has never exceeded 4 per cent.” In- 
stead of exercising leadership it exerts 
pressure, Cleve concluded. 

To its credit the NAM may add—and 
it probably has—the good done for the 
handicapped, referred to earlier. Dur- 
ing the President’s Employ-the-physi- 
cally-handicapped Week, the first week 
in October, Earl Bunting, managing 
director of the NAM, disclosed findings 
of a survey that showed handicapped 





CONVERSATION 


e It’s all right to hold a conversa- 
tion, but you should let go of it now 
and then. 


—Saturday Evening Post 


e Everybody’s conversation about 
everybody else is a diagnosis. 
—Modern Quotations 


e The more you say, the less peo- 
ple remember. 
—Fr is Fenel 


¢ Most of us know how to say noth- 
ing—few of us know when, 














workers, employed by NAM members, 
were rated higher than the able-bodied 
in attendance, safety record, low turn- 
over, and high morale. They have been 
found to be as much as 50 per cent 
more productive than the normal per- 
son. 

While we are on matters about the 
executive branch, there is a related note 
to be recalled here that is thought- 
provoking. Last Fall, while he was vis- 
iting Mr. Truman, Claude Putnam, who 
also is a member of the advisory com- 
mission on mobilization of the National 
Security Resources Board, is said to have 
told the Chief Executive that all non- 
defense spending should be cut. Weary 
of hearing that truism, the President is 
reported to have swung out with this 
reply: 

“I want to tell you that I’m getting 
sick and tired of people coming to me 
and talking about reducing nondefense 
expenditures. That’s all a lot of clap- 
trap. Do you know anything about the 
Federal budget? Well, here it is.” Then 
the President gave a breakdown of the 
budget, after which he continued: 

“If you want to do any budget cut- 


ting, talk in specific items and not in 
generalities. Put it on the line and don’t 


pass the buck!” Mr. Putnam didn’t say © 


a word. 

Incidentally, and simply for the rec- 
ord, Wallace F. Bennett resigned as 1950 
chairman of the NAM to run for the 
office of Senator from Utah. He took 
office on January 2, 1951. Also, Edward 
F. Robeson Jr., of Waynesboro, N. C., 
who was a member of the board, now 
is a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


AM’s lobbying activities are at a 
minimum, according ‘to a report 
filed voluntarily with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. Less than 3 per 
cent, or about $145,000, of the more than 
$5,000,000 received in a year from mem- 
bers was used for “legislative purposes.” 
When we wander into the field of 
NAM advocacy, we recall the story told 
about taciturn Calvin Coolidge in his 
youth. On his return from church of a 
Sunday his mother asked what the ser- 
mon had been about, and Calvin re- 
plied: “Sin.” 

“What did the preacher have to say 
about it?” she wanted to know, and her 
son, never a wordy one, is said to have 
answered: “He’s ag’in it.” The NAM 
is ag’in sin, too. 

In the category of causes that can be 
espoused without the risk of much if 
any opposition, the NAM supports such 
projects as irrigation in the West, the 
pure food law, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and vocational schools—a more non- 
controversial group of causes is hard to 
imagine. 

There’s no need for one to say he is 
opposed to wrong; that he favors prog- 
ress under moral and legal standards. 
Such convictions or attitudes are, or 
certainly should be, taken for granted. 
What the NAM membership should 
drive for and should demand, but with 
less noise about it, are Government re- 
forms that would give the voters a feel- 
ing of confidence in the NAM as a 
group fighting for better moral stand- 
ards among the men who run the Fed- 
eral Government. Nor should the NAM 
lose sight, as it apparently has, of the 
fact that labor’s rank and file comprise 
the people back of the NAM’s mem- 
bership. 

One of the most memorable blasts 
ever leveled at the NAM was voiced by 
Marion Hargrove, author of See. Here, 
Private Hargrove. Thinking he might 
bring some levity to an otherwise dull 
meeting, the NAM asked him to address 
the 1945 convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. To the col- 
lective embarrassment of the Congress of 
American Industry, Mr. Hargrove lam- 
basted them with these lines: 

(Continued on page 75) 
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ARRY ERASMUS MOZELY AU- 

GUSTINE STEVENS could plain- 
ly see the discomfort on every face. 
There was no point in trying to sell ice 
cream cones to a shivering Polo Grounds 
baseball crowd on that blustery spring 
afternoon in 1900. 

“Go downtown into as many meat 
stores as possible, and get as many frank- 
furters as you can,” concessionaire 
Stevens told his hawkers, “and bring 
back as many rolls.” 

Only a few innings had been played 
before the inspired Stevens was heating 
the long German frankfurters, As he 
handed them to his hawkers, cozily 
covered with the bun, he cautioned, 
“Be sure to call them red hots.” 

A few minutes later, astounded base- 
ball fans heard cries of “Get your red 
hot dachshund sausages!” 

From all over the stadium, hungry 
and half-frozen fans descended on the 
hawkers, eager to have a “red hot.” 

Up in the press box, inimitable and 
famous Hearst paper cartoonist, T. A. 
(Tad) Dorgan noticed the utter disre- 
gard for the game in favor of the new 
product. In a few moments, he was 
running down the ramps and seconds 
later was munching on a red hot. 

The next day, splashed in vivid dis- 
play in the newspaper appeared a 
typical Dorgan cartoon. Frankfurters 
were siz7jing on a grill while a caption 
underneath read, “Bow wow” or “Ch, 
my heart is breaking.” Near the grille 
were signs reading, “Harry Stevens’ 
Trained Hounds—10¢ a copy.” And 
another sign on which was written, 
“None of our dogs are repainted.” 

Overnight, the hot dog of Harry 
Stevens became a sensation and he was 
launched on the road to fame and 
wealth. It competed with the hot 
tamales in the Southwest, the pecan pies 
and gumbo in the South, clam chowder 
in New England, and barbecued beef 
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Ah, those 
GOLDEN LINKS! 


We consume some 41% billion “elongated commodities” 


yearly. The hot dog has come a long way since 1900 


by HENRY F. UNGER 


and pork everywhere—and topped them 
all as a profit maker. 

Harry Stevens was born in London 
and came to the United States at twenty- 
one with his new bride. Five dollars in 
change was his sole fortune. A job as an 
iron puddler in Niles, Ohio, gave enter- 
prising Stevens some savings. Combining 
business with pleasure, the former 
Britisher went to Columbus one day for 
a baseball game. Noting the inefficient 
methods of the score-card concession 
stand owner, as well as his inaccurate 
cards, Stevens bargained with him, final- 
ly buying his concession. 


TYPICAL businessman, Stevens sold 

peanuts to the crowd to provoke 
thirst, then followed with soda pop to 
quench it. One day, he noticed that, 
while drinking the pop, customers 
couldn't follow the game. Immediately, 
he introduced straws for the bottles, 

Business boomed, and soon Stevens 
had card and catering rights at the Polo 
Grounds, where his hot dog idea thrived, 
at Madison Square Garden, Saratoga, 
and Juarez racetracks. 

Anton Ludwig Feutchwanger claims 
the honor of peddling the enclosed hot 
dog on St. Louis streets in 1883. 
Originally the intrepid salesman sold the 
hot dog alone. People burned their 
hands, and as a result he introduced a 
white cotton glove with each puppy. 
This move proved expensive, for many 
of the famished customers ate the fingers 
off his gloves. Then, just before Grover 
Cleveland was elected President, Feutch- 
wanger substituted buns for gloves. 

Shrouded in mystery is the birthplace 
of the frankfurter. Two Germans cities, 
Frankfurt-on-Main and Frankfurt-on-de- 
Oder, claim this distinction, although to 
the Germans the frankfurter is known as 
“wiener wurst.” 

That Americans are wild about hot 
dogs is clearly seen from figures which 


reveal that about 460,000,000° pounds or 
414 billion hot dogs are yearly con- 
sumed. At famous Jones Beach near 
New York City, concession owners sell a 
ton or more every day during hot spells 
and sometimes up to five tons or 70,000 
of the long pieces of meat. At a baseball 
game, attracting 65,000 customers, about 
40,000 rolls are eaten, indicating a thriv- 
ing business for bakers as well. Over a 
summer week end in a metropolitan 
area, about a half-million hot dog rolls 
are consumed. 

The best hot dogs contain cured beef 
and pork in equal proportions with 
spices. Skins came from intestines of 
sheep until cellophane or rushing re- 
placed animal casings, produced for us 
the skinless hot dog. 

To produce hot dogs is a fairly sim- 
ple process. After the meat is cured, a 
machine called “fine cutter” chops it 
with a circular knife, revolving twelve 
hundred times a minute. The beef will 
require more chopping than pork be- 
cause of its toughter texture. The mix- 
ture is then forced into skins into four- 
or five-inch links. Hung for several hours 
on sticks in a smokehouse, the dogs 
acquire a rich, brown color. 

A fifteen-minute hot bath is followed 
by a cold shower and the hot dog is 
ready for the hungry customer. 

The hot dog penetrated the higher 
strata of society at a presidential party, 
when Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt served a 
hot dog picnic for King George and 
Queen Elizabeth on the occasion of their 
visit to America. 

The Supreme Court Justices noted the 
plebeian phase of the hot dog when they 
handed down a decision which in part 
read, “those plebeian but popular 
elongated commodities technically de- 
nominated frankiurters, but in resort 
idiom characterized “hot dogs.” 

The hot dog—great American dish, 
from all signs is here to stay. 
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Platform Apostolate 


Father Murphy refuted the canard that Catholics 


prefer bingo to baritones and chance books to lectures 


by JOHN C. WYNNE 


ACK in the dark depression years, 

a quiet, unassuming professor at 
Canada’s Assumption College decided to 
ignore the objections of those who were 
calling his pet project “visionary” and 
wild.” For years Father J. Stanley 
Murphy, a Basilian Father, had dreamed 
of establishing a cultural Catholic Ac- 
tion program in the border cities of 
Detroit and Windsor, Ontario. 

It was his aim to set up a series 
which would offer a wide appeal to all 
men of good will, especially Catholics, 
in the heavily populated area through a 
varied list of speakers and artists. Father 
Viurphy knew that such a project would 
be invaluable in developing a wider in- 
terest in the finest Catholic poetry, 
music, and drama. Lectures and discus- 
sions by prominent philosophers, writers, 
and statesmen were also on the agenda. 
The mildest criticism he received was 
that such a plan was highly impractical 
for a hard-hit industrial area. But he 
had youth, resilience, and faith on his 


side. They have paid off handsomely in 
the seventeen years since the Christian 
Culture Series started along a shaky, 
obstacle-lined path. 
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Armed with a few streetcar tickets 
and a firm belief that it could be ac- 
complished, the young priest set out one 
morning to make his dream a reality. 
That first day “on the road,” tackling 
a list of skeptical prospects brought him 
twenty pledges of support. Those orig- 
inal subscribers have increased to over a 
thousand, assisted by thousands of other 
alert and eager supporters who occa- 
sionally attend lectures, concerts, and 
debates by the outstanding platform 
personalities of our day. Bishop Ful- 
ton J. Sheen delivered the opening lec- 
ture back in 1934 and returned every 
year to start the season. “In 1950 he had 
to bow out because of his new duties,” 
declared Father Murphy, “and it just 
didn’t seem the same, starting off a new 
season without him.” 

First of its kind in America, the 
Christian Culture Series is a flourishing 
refutation of the canard that Catholics 
prefer bingo to baritones, and chance 
books to lectures. In the past few years 
the plan has been copied in several other 
cities on both sides of the border with 
heartening results. Father Murphy ac- 
complishes the myriad details and in- 





tensive preparations of a difficult as- 
signment without fanfare or personal 
publicity. He prefers to operate behind 
the scenes in time stolen from a busy 
college schedule. As he explains the 
difficulties and setbacks of the early days, 
you realize that the smiling facade and 
ready wit camouflage a strong deter- 
mination to overcome any obstacle, be 
it artistic temperament, a last-minute 
cancelation, or an electric-power short- 
age. 


ACH season Christian Culture Series 

offers twenty evenings of song 
and story, discussion and debate, in 
which the principals may be stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera or the exiled states- 
men of Europe. Climaxing the series is 
the presentation of the Christian Cul- 
ture Award, bestowed annually on 
“some outstanding lay exponent of 
Christian ideals.” The recipients of the 
Award have come from many fields of 
endeavor, but marked by a singleness 
of purpose. Each is noted for efforts to 
preserve the Christian ideal in his life 
and work. All have achieved a consid- 
erable degree of success in those ef- 
forts. Author Sigrid Undset, philosopher 
Jacques Maritain, journalist Richard 
Pattee, Philip Murray of the CIO, pub- 
lisher Frank J. Sheed, industrialist Henry 
Ford, II, blind pianist Paul Doyon, 
scientist Dr. George S. Sperti, ‘scholar 
Etienne Gilson, and composer Dr. Ar- 
nold M. Walter, have been the medal- 
ists of the past decade. This year the 
recipient was historian Christopher Daw- 
son, considered by many to be the most 
intellectual English convert since New- 
man. His emphasis on the primacy of 
the spiritual in the interpretation of 
history brings hope to our own troubled 
days. Professor Varga, famed Hungarian 
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Right, Evelyn 
Waugh, famous 
English novelist 


artist, an exiled friend of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, will design and make the 
1951 gold medal. 

Designed to provide a new facet to 
adult education, the Christian Culture 
Series combines entertainment and en- 
lightenment in the truly Catholic spirit. 
While expounding the basic Catholicity 
of all art and focusing attention on the 
Catholic approach to the day’s many 
problems, it reaches the young and old, 
the teacher and the student, the worker 
and the housewife. The subscription list 
is no more restricted by its appeal than 
by the borderline between the cities it 
serves. As torchbearer for a compara- 
tively new approach to Catholic Action 
on the cultural level, the Series has 
reached out into every branch of the 
arts and sciences for its attractions. An 
average season will find performers 
ranging from the famous Trapp Family 
to a. Spanish dance group, the Vienna 
Choir Boys, or a scientific discussion, 
the Metropolitan Opera Ensemble, or 
the inspired “Macbeth” of Players, Inc., 
the company organized by Father Gil- 
bert Hartke and Walter Kerr of the 
Catholic University. 


HILE group performances attract 

large audiences, there has also been 
a surprisingly large turnout for the solo- 
ists. Singers like Dorothy Maynor, 
Martha Lipton, Nino Martini, Chris- 
topher Lynch, Vivian Della Chiesa, and 
Conrad Thibault have proved excep- 
tionally popular with audiences and 
critics alike. Comparative newcomers 
like Lilly Windsor, Michael O'Duffy, 
Denis Harbour, and Marguerite Gignac, 
have also won new honors in their con- 
certs. Miss Windsor, whose story was 
first featured in THE Sicn, returned 
for a third consecutive time last season 
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Left, Robert 
Speaight. He spoke 
as well as he writes 


as a direct result of the splendid tributes 
paid her by the press and public of the 
Detroit-Windsor area. 

Authors who speak as persuasively as 
they write are always welcome at this 
platform apostolate. Henry Morton 
Robinson, Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
Gretta Palmer, Eddie Doherty, Bruce 
Marshall, Evelyn Waugh, Theodore 
Maynard, Shane Leslie, Padraic Colum, 
Alfred Noyes, Robert Speaight, and 
scores of others have been heard at least 
once during the series’ seventeen-year 
run. 


OLITICALLY, forum sessions have 

covered a wide range of opinion with- 
in the boundaries of Christian logic and 
belief. Dr. Kurt Schusnigg, Archduke 
Otto of Austria, ex-Chancellor Bruen- 
ing, Christopher Hollis, Dr. Tibor Eck- 
hardt, Jan Ciechanowski, Philip Mur- 
ray, and Louis Budenz have not shared 
the same platform but they have reached 
the same audience in expounding their 
reactions to the world upheaval. Think- 
ers like Bishop Sheen, Maritain, Arnold 
Lunn, and Sigrid Undset have pene- 
trated the mists surrounding contem- 
porary events with profound analyses 
that were alone worth the price of an 
entire season subscription. 

The Christian Culture Series is a non- 
profit institution designed “to foster 
whatever is true, or good, or beautiful, 
because those things reflect divine origin 
and should be blessed and utilized in 
the service of the completion of man, 
and made redound to the greater honor 
and glory of God.” 

The amiable and usually cheerful 
priest from Ontario, who writes with 
green ink “to retain the Irish spirit,” 
has partially accomplished the task he 


set out to do, The Series is flourishing, 


Right, Michael 
O’Duffy, Irish tenor, 
was among the soloists 


Left, William H. 
Chamberlain. He was 
heard on world affairs 












it is alert, and it is fostering the finest 
Catholic traditions in art—but the job 
is still in the adolescent stage. At seven- 
teen, the Christian Culture Series has 
a full future, years in which voices like 
those of Sheen, Lunn, Maritain, and Gil- 
son, will light up the dark corners of 
our uncertain tomorrows. 


RNOLD LUNN sparkled a contro- 

versy which is still discussed in Wind- 
sor, when he debated with a gentleman 
who rather wistfully labeled himself a 
“Catholic-Communist.” Later Lunn de- 
clared: “Our only hope of reaching the 
Communist or the Catholic infected by 
Communism is to force ... them... 
on to the platform and expose them 
as men who dare neither defend nor 
repudiate the basic dogmas of the true 
Communism.” 

Bringing the unashamed truth out 
under the searchlight of the public 
platform and exposing the sham of the 
secularist philosophy are probably the 
most potent methods we have on our 
side in these parlous days. It is proved 
again and again whenever the Paul 
Blanshards dare submit to public probe 
and debate. The kernel of our faith, 
the basis of our culture, and the hope 
of our tomorrow, depend largely on an 
enlightened and inspired Catholic au- 
dience, aided and abetted by men of 
good will. 

Hand in hand with a powerful Cath- 
olic press we need a strong and vig- 
orously spoken exposition of what we 
believe, why we believe, and how it can 
be fostered. The Christian Culture Se- 
ries of Detroit and Windsor, together 
with the more recent comers in the 
field, proves what can be accomplished 
when diligence, determination, and en- 
thusiasm, are put to work. 











Ferdham’s Gridiron Campaign 

“Operation Sophomore!” That's the 
cry on the Fordham University campus 
as the Rams pry off the lid of a gridiron 
campaign that many an alumnus hopes 
will be a long step in the return to 
gridiron greatness. It has been many, 
many years since the slogan “Rose Hill 
to Rose Bowl” was heard in the Bronx, 
and a decade has passed since Jimmy 
Crowley's great Maroon elevens ap- 
peared in the Cotton Bowl and the 
Sugar Bowl. And while few of its ad- 
herents ever expect Fordham to be that 
much of a power on the gridiron again, 
nevertheless, a long step was taken last 
year when Ed _ Danowski’s charges 


sustained but one defeat. And this year, * 


if the newcomers can hold up, there 
should be still more improvement. 

Twenty-six seniors are gone from the 
squad that lost only to Yale in an early 
season encounter. while defeating eight 
other foes, but the slack is expected to 
be taken up by a bevy of talented 
sophomores. Maroon stalwarts like 
Doheny, Pfeifer, and Moreski, will 
naturally be hard to replace, but Danow- 
ski and his capable assistants hope to 
more than make up for their absence. 
That's why “Operation Sophomore” 
is the big thing in 1951. 

Although most of Fordham’s graduat- 

ing losses are in the backfield, there is 
no problem there. A host of speedy 
operatives will be on hand to fill in. 
But the losses in the offensive line are 
the ones that are causing the coaches a 
few sleepless nights. 
_ Almost everywhere else on the team 
there is enough depth to cover the 
losses, but the offensive line, key to a 
strong team, lacks outstanding talent. A 
converted fullback and an end are the 
leading candidates for the guard posi- 
tions. And the tackle positions are 
question marks too. A sophomore and 
an injured sub from last season are the 
leading candidates there. And on the 
Maroon campus they say it will take 
three to replace Al Pfeifer at end. 

From this we can see that the Ford- 
ham line is the big headache while else- 
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where things are encouraging. The 
coaches feel that there will be a definite 
increase in over-all team speed—a much 
desired commodity in the recent past. 
Because of the extra speed, pass de- 
fense should be better than it has been 
since prewar days. 

A medium-sized junior, by name Jack 
Hyatt, is expected to carry most of the 
offensive burden for the Maroon this 
year. A Jersey City boy, 20 years old, 
weighing 180 and standing 5’10, he is 
not exactly of the dreadnought type on 
the field. But he makes up for his lack 
of size’ with finesse and an uncanny 
ability to pick holes in the opposition. 
In 1950, Hyatt was bothered by a back 
injury and saw only spot duty in the 
early part of the season. But he certain- 
ly picked his spots. In the Lafayette 
game he ran sixty-eight yards after re- 
ceiving a pass from Dick Doheny. In 
the San Francisco game he tied the 
score after Fordham seemed beaten, 
and in the Syracuse game he tallied both 
touchdowns in the Ram win. If he can 
stay hale and hearty, he'll go places and 
so will Fordham. 

Roger on the spot will be Roger 
Franz, an eighteen-year-old sophomore 
from Norwood, Ohio. And when we say 
“on the spot” we mean literally, for 
to this youngster will fall the task of 
filling Dick Doheny’s shoes. And, since 
Doheny was to the Ram attack what 
Ruth used to be to the old Yankees, 
you can see what we mean. But Danow- 
ski and his aides feel that Franz can 
do it. He certainly looked good enough 
in spring training where Doheny tutored 
him in the fine arts of the quarterback 
post. And Doheny himself reports that 
Franz is the best ball handler he’s ever 
seen. This’ is high praise indeed, but 
apparently. the lanky Ohioan merits 
it. 


We've mentioned Coach Ed Danowski 
and his aides several times, and of 
course Ed himself needs no introduction 
to sports fans. An All-America under 
Major Cavanaugh at Fordham in 1932 
and 1933, Ed went on to even greater 


heights as a pro player with the New 
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York Giants and held his own as a 
passer with the likes of Sammy Baugh, 
Arnie Herber, Cecil Isbell, and Sid 
Luckman. 

Ed will be starting his sixth campaign 
at the helm of the old Maroon, and 
while the way was hard and tough in 
those first postwar years, things look a 
lot easier and brighter now. 

In addition to coaching football, Ed 
is also director of the University’s physi- 
cal training program. He is a die-hard 
Giant fan, both baseball and football, 
and prefers golf and fishing to all other 
forms of extracurricular activities. Ed 
lives at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Line coach, Lou De Filippo, will be 
serving his third season in that capacity 
at Fordham. The strong man from 
Woodbridge, Conn. entered Fordham 
in 1937 after graduating from Hillhouse 
High School, in New Haven. He was 
originally a tackle, but Frank Leahy, 
who was Jim Crowley's line coach in 
those days, switched him to center 
where he became one of Fordham’s all- 
time greats. Lou captained the 1940 
team which lost the squeaker, 13-12 to 
Texas A. and M. in the Cotton Bowl. 
Lou played sixty minutes that day and 
there are those who can still hear the 
echoes of his mighty collisions with 
Jarrin’ John Kimbrough. 

Also back for his third season is 
George “Eck” Allen, backfield coach. 
“Eck” is the only non-alumnus on the 
staff, having played for West Virginia 
in 1932, 33, and '34. Besides his fine 
work with the backs, Allen has turned 


_in some first-class scouting reports. 


Jim Lansing, the end coach, will be 
serving his fifth season under Danowski. 
The handsome ex-Navy pilot was one 
of Fordham’s finest ends when he played 
with the Bowl teams of 1940 and ’41. 

Freshman coach Joe Ososki is begin- 
ning his third year. Joe played with the 
‘41 and '42 teams as a left halfback be- 
fore joining the Marines with whom he 
saw service at Guam and Iwo Jima. 

Joe Sabasteanski is the only newcomer 
to the coaching staff and will serve as 
an assistant to DeFilippo with the line. 
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This is a natural sequence since in his 
playing days he understudied DeFilippo 
at center. He was the regular center 
on the ’41 Bowl team that just nosed 
out Missouri 2-0. 

Incidentally, for the first time in 
thirty years, Fordham will not play its 
home football games at the Polo 
Grounds. The home lot instead will be 
at Randall’s Island. 

This will be a real change, for since 
1921, Fordham’s football stalwarts have 
cavorted on the greensward under 
Coogan’s Bluff. The glorious years of 
Fordham football were spent there and 
the memories are happy ones. But tele- 
vision, poor crowds, and high prices 
have forced a change. Whether or not 
it will be a happy one, remains to be 
seen. 

The Rams’ 1951 schedule certainly 
is a strong one, with not a breather in 
the lot. It gets underway September 22 
with the University of Missouri and 
continues with Dartmouth, being met 
for the first time in Maroon history, 
Holy Cross, and Boston College, arch 
traditional rivals, San Francisco, Syra- 
cuse, Rutgers, Temple, and the regular 
closing game with New York University. 
A tough schedule that will put the Ford- 
ham gridders and their coaching staff to 
a severe test. 


Phelan Takes Over 

We'd like you to meet James Michael 
Phelan, new head coach of the New York 
football Yanks of the National Football 
League. ‘He brings to his new assign- 
ment one of the most successful records 
in coaching history, a record that began 
just two years after his graduation from 
Notre Dame in 1917. This was with 
the University of Missouri. 

He comes to the Yanks after a year’s 
absence from football, this absence oc- 
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casioned by the disbanding of the All- 
America Football Conference in 1949. 
He had already made the shift from 
college to pro ball when he resigned 
his St. Mary’s job to take over with the 
Los Angeles Rams in 1948 and 1949. 

The New York coach has long been 
considered one of the most imaginative 
in the game and is credited with intro- 
ducing four innovations which at the 
time were considered revolutionary. 

He was the one who began defensive 
signal calling, now so widespread, with 
one player using his fingers to inform 
his mates about the defensive setup. 
He also developed the weak side spinner 
attack from the Notre Dame box, a 
maneuver used to disrupt defenses which 
had been in the habit of lining up with 
the strength ready to match the strong 
side of the old single wing. Phelan was 
also the first to use the end-around play 
from the box, and last and probably least 
he brought silk pants to football. 

Jim was a high school football star 
in his home town of Portland, Oregon, 
from 1911 to 1913. He then entered 
Notre Dame and went on to captain the 
Irish eleven in 1917. He was held in very 
high esteem as a quarterback by his 
coach, Knute Rockne. 

From Notre Dame, Phelan went into 
the Army to serve in World War I. On 
his return, he took over one of the top 
coaching jobs in the country at the 
University of Missouri. There he began 
a 29-year-college career in which his 
teams won 140 games while losing only 
88. 

Phelan stayed three seasons at Missouri 
and they were successful ones, includ- 
ing the winning of the Missouri Valley 
Conference crown in the first year. This 
record resulted in his shifting to Purdue 
in 1922. He remained in the Big Ten 
through the 1929 season and gave the 


Boilermakers some of their best football 
seasons. His name will be long remem- 
bered on the Purdue campus since he 
gave them their only undefeated season. 
That was in 1928 when they won all 
eight games to become the Big Ten 
champions. 

The Pacific Coast, then the power of 
college football, lured Phelan back to 
his home territory as he shifted to the 
University of Washington where he be- 
gan a twelve-year coaching stretch that 
lasted from 1930 through 1941. During 
that period Washington won the Pacific 
Coast crown in 1936 and went to the 
Rose Bowl. 

St. Mary’s was the next stop and there 
it was 1942 through 1947. During his 
reign as head coach, the Galloping 
Gaels developed a reputation as giant 
killers and his teams played in three 
bowl games including the Sugar Bowl. 

His long record of successes and his 
high stature among his fellow coaches 
had, in the meantime, brought him the 
presidency of the American Football 
Coaches Association. He resigned that 
job, however, when he made the shift 
from St. Mary’s to pro football to tutor 
the Los Angeles Rams in 1948 and 1949. 
With the Dons, Phelan won 7 and lost 
7 his first season, and won 4 and lost 
12 the second campaign. 

With the Yanks, Phelan will have to 
call on all the wiles and coaching skills 
gained and nurtured over that long 
period. It has been an uphill climb for 
the team owned by Ted Collins of radio 
and TV fame. The well-established New 
York Giants across the Harlem River 
have the patronage and the better team, 
or at least they had the better team 
last year. And Collins, both in Boston 
and New York, has had hard luck with 
coaches. Perhaps Phelan will make him 
lucky for a change. 





Coach Phelan with players Talliaferro and Rauch 












4rchbishop Reyes of Manila 
is giving wise leadership 


AS FOR the future of the Philip- 
pines,” says Archbishop Vagnozzi, 
d first Papal Nuncio when diplo- 
atic relations were recently established 
ween the Vatican and the Republic, 
am definitely optimistic.” Despite 
iany obstacles, the future does look 
romising. Yet obstacles there are. 
Che Island culture is definitely Catho- 
but there is a great shortage of priests 
| Catholic schools. The social problem 
serious, there is much corruption in 
litics, and the writ of habeas corpus 
s suspended because of the Red peril. 
Che greatest present threat to the 
slands is that posed by the Huks. Sec- 
iry of State Carlos P. Romulo says: 
Our country has been marked for Com- 
munist domination; we are.on the time- 
ble of Communist conquest.” In China 
Reds always came in as an army of 
zentlemen liberators and really made an 
lent first impression. But the Huks 
acted most undiplomatically. By 


tier Days Ahead 
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Photos from International 


The late President Manuel Quezon and his family. After } 
his death his widow was brutally murdered by the Huks 


their savage highway ambushes, their 
persistent robberies of law-abiding cit- 
izens to get supplies, they have made 
themselves highly unpopular with all 
decent people. It is well they have shown 
their hand at the start; few will have 
the same illusions about them that so 
many had about China’s Reds. 

One of their most brutal exploits, 
since the massacre of Mrs. Quezon, took 
place at Camp Makabulos, Tarlac, on 
Aug. 26, 1950, when they made a mur- 
derous night attack on a hospital, killed 
twenty-two patients and nurses and nine 
civilians; wounded scores of others; shot 
off the locks of the town prison and 
set forty-seven prisoners free; and then 
started fires in four sections of the town. 

“It was horrible,” reported a nurse 
who survived. “We didn’t know what 
to do when shouting, fanatical Huks 
came in. Our patients were sleeping 
peacefully. It was dark. The Huks began 
shooting prostrate patients in cold 





blood.” Medical officers and orderlies 
fought bitterly but unavailingly to save 
their sick. One nurse was raped by the 
outlaws, then shot. There were several 
casualties in the adjoining buildings 
which, together with the hospital, the 
Huks burned before leaving. 

One Manila _ editor _commented: 
“There was probably behind the move 
this motive: to make the government 
think twice before sending a force to 
the aid of the United Nations in Korea. 
The Huks would seem to say, “The 
most pressing danger is right here.’ If 
the purpose of the Huks is to liberate 
the masses from their corrupt and op- 
pressive officials, why the killing of the 
sick in a hospital?” 

There seem as yet to be only a few 
well-trained Filipino Red leaders. Ben- 
jamin Adviniculo, a deserter from the 
Huks, tells how they form leaders. “After 
three months,” he said, “I had mem- 
orized their main doctrines. The prim- 
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for Philippine Catholics? 


The problems of the Church in the Philippines are many and grave, and 


not the least of them are the Huks who are busy playing the Russian game 








The Cathedral in Manila is a monument to the Catholic 
spirit of the Islands, a spirit threatened by secularism 


ary aim is to establish a dictatorship of 
the proletariat; secondly, to confiscate 
landed holdings and divide them equal- 
ly among farmers and laborers; thirdly, 
to establish the new democracy. To 
become a party member one must re- 
nounce drink, women, and gambling.” 

He says the Huks don’t believe in 
the Christian God. Dios is the name for 
Him -in both Tagalog and Spanish. 
Here is the Huk party-line interpreta- 
tion: D stands for Democratic; I for 
International; O for Organizational; $ 
for Socialism. So to them, Dios means 
Democratic International Organizational 
Socialism. 

Early in March of this year the armed 
forces, even though now under the 
capable and inspired leadership of 
former guerrilla chief, Ramon Magsay- 
say, began to realize the inadequacy of 
bullets alone to suppress the Huks. They 
therefore proposed a “psychological and 
ideological campaign to bring back 
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erring individuals who had strayed into 
Communism,” and emphasized religion 
as the strongest factor in preventing 
people from turning Red. The Church 
authorities helped by issuing to the 
Bishops of the Islands a memorandum 
urging support of the plan. 

An extremely interesting phase of 
this campaign was a three-day “Retreat” 
to the thirty top members of the Filipino 
Politburo, arrested last October and 
put on trial for directing the Com- 
munist campaign of rebellion, murder, 
and arson in the Islands. It is hard to 
conceive of any such group anywhere 
making the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius under any form whatsoever. 
When they were approached, they ex- 
pressed interest in listening to an ex- 
position of the Catholic Philosophy of 
Life. Government authorities granted 
the necessary permissions for the three- 
day series during the final days of Holy 
Week when no trials were being held. 


The program—and was there ever one 
like it given to atheists? ran as follows: 

Ist Day. The Existence of God (Re- 
jection of Dialectical Materialism). The 
Existence of a Spiritual Soul (Considera- 
tion of Engels’. material mind and Marx’ 
conscious will). The Use of Creatures 
(Economic determinism). The Abuse of 
Creatures (Private property and the 
maldistribution of wealth). 

2nd Day. Sin (Marxian ethics, the 
Class struggle). Death (Fatalism and 
Materialism). Hell (Communism’s false 
securities). Heaven (Pie in the sky). 

3rd Day. The Opium of the People. 
Revolution of the Spirit vs. the Spirit 
of the Revolution. The Two Standards 
(Christ and Marx). The Final victory 
(Love over Hatred). 


OOD Friday night, authorities were 

warned that outside Huks intended 
to stage a raid to release the Politburo 
members. All of these “retreatants” were 
whisked off to Manila and put aboard 
a ship in the Bay. The Exercises had 
to be completed after Easter. 

Then on May Ith came the famous 
decision handed down to these Reds 
by Judge Castelo: death for six, life 
imprisonment for nine, shorter terms 
for the others. 

Judge Castelo advocated a militant 
countermovement that should stand 
squarely for social reform. This fitted 
in nicely with the program of the pro- 
gressive Catholic hierarchy. 

The CWO, Catholic Welfare Organi- 
zation, modeled on the American 
NCWC, is called the “Hierarchy’s 
Watchdog,” or the “Hierarchy’s Fire 
Department.” While the Battle of 
Manila was still raging in February, 
1945, and thousands of refugees were 
streaming across the Pasig River to 
escape scenes of murder, rape, fire, and 
destruction, the CWO went into action, 
established centers to feed and shelter 
thousands of these victims. Besides its 
relief and educational activities, it was 
twice able to kill attempts at liberalizing 
divorce and sterilizing lepers and their 
children; and it has presented argu- 
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ments against many proposed bills, e.g., 
one urging sex education for schools. 

When in 1946 the American Agricul- 
tural Commission, after a brief fact- 
finding tour in the Islands, made the 
same recommendation they had made 
in China—that the people should solve 
their major problems by contraception 

official CWO protests were sent to 
President Truman and the Secretaries 
of State and Agriculture. Word came 
back that no recommendation for the 
practice of this vice would appear in 
the Commission’s final report. The 
CWO has to'be constantly on the watch 
to protect Catholic interests from anti- 
Catholic legislation. 


Ror the first time since U. S. victory 
over Spain, a practicing Catholic, 
Mr. Pablo Lorenzo, an excellent admin- 
istrator, was named Secretary of Educa- 
tion by President Quirino last fall. He 
promised a vigorous cleanup of the 
school situation and insisted publicly 
hat in this Catholic country religion 
should not be- neglected in the public 
schools. At once the Masons and other 
anti-Catholic groups started after his 
scalp and succeeded in getting it quick- 
ly. A false press report that in a speech 
in Zamboanga Mr. Lorenzo had declared 
Tagalog, the language of much of 
Luzon, should no longer be taught in 
the southern schools as the national 
language, was pounded upon by his 
critics, who immediately demanded his 
resignation. Even though it was proved 
afterward that he had not made the 
undiplomatic statement attributed to 
him, the Congress refused to ratify his 
appointment as Secretary of Education. 

After some time he was replaced by 
another practicing Catholic, Theodore 
Evangelista, who has also been under 
fire, but who can be counted on at 
least not to antagonize the Catholic 
majority. Moreover, Dr. Vidal Tan, a 
distinguished scholar and fervent Cath- 
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olic, has been named President of the 
great state University of the Philippines. 

A small but determined group of 
legislators have been introducing one 
anti-Catholic measure after another, ap- 
parently to keep relations between 
Church and State unsettled. There was 
the recent attempt to remove the tax 
exemption from religious, cultural, char- 
itable, and educational organizations, as 
if these were mere business enterprises 
and were not contributing to the com- 
mon welfare by their work for the cit- 
izens of the Island. 


HE proposed Code of Crimes un- 

der discussion shows a number of 
anti-Catholic measures, savoring strong- 
ly of a police state. 

The latest campaigners for liberaliz- 
ing the divorce laws blame the Catholic 
Church for imposing its doctrine of the 
indissolubility of the marriage bond on 
the Filipino people. They brand the 
Catholic doctrine as “utterly undemo- 
cratic and unjust.” They give the im- 
pression that Catholics are a minority 
trying to impose their will on the ma- 
jority. The facts, of course, show just 
the opposite. 

Free labor unionism in the Islands 
today is almost synonymous with cheer- 
ful, fearless Walter Hogan, S.J. He was 
swept into prominence when in May, 
1950, he was denounced by the Secretary 
of Labor as a radical: “The government 
needs labor~ statesmanship. It has no 
need for agitators. It has no need for 
a Father Hogan. I suggest that Father 
Hogan make a retreat to the cloister 
of his church or his classroom. This 
country has had its share of undesirable 
aliens. We cannot afford to have them 
in the persons of priests.” 

To the shame of Manila newsmen, 
Father Hogan’s side of the story had to 
come to Manila readers through Time 
from its New York headquarters: After 
he had told his labor pupils their strike 
was ethically justifiable, company offi- 
cials tried hard to get both ecclesiastical 
and religious superiors to exclude the 
Father from labor activities, but he was 
backed up by both. 

There has been substantial progress 
in the labor movement during the past 
year. Right Reverend Monsignor Gabriel 
M. Reyes, Archbishop of Manila, testi- 
fied to this in his May Ist Labor Day 
message: “We take heart with the realiza- 
tion that a start has been made toward 
improving the conditions of the workers 
. . . The minimum wage law, if en- 
forced, will provide at least some pro- 
tection for unorganized workers . . . It 
is not intended to be a just wage or a 
family wage; it is a mere minimum, the 
payment of which is required by law 
under pain of criminal prosecution . . . 
If we wish to stave off a Communist 





revolution, we must build the truly 
Christian social order.” 

Today in the U. S. there is one priest 
for every 720 of the faithful; in the 
Philippines, one for every 12,700. Half 


a century of public school education . 


from which God has been excluded is 
one of the main causes of religious 
ignorance. Filipinos smile at a leading 
politico who while visiting a convent 
was asked by his nun guide to speak 
quietly while passing the chapel, be- 
cause a Mass was going on. He apolo- 
gized, and asked, “Is it Mother Superior 
who is saying Mass?” 

To supply the lack of priests, enthusi- 
astic volunteers, both boys and girls, 
go out several times a week from all 
the Catholic schools to explain the 
Faith to public school children. 

The official decision on the reported 
apparitions and miraculous petal 
showers at Lipa was handed down on 
April 6th. It is hard to give up belief 
in a popular “miracle,” and Lipa was 
definitely popular. Many pious Catholics 
were chagrined, but the reaction among 
Protestants and Masons was generally 
excellent; some praised the Church for 
so carefully sifting the evidence and 
fearlessly publishing the results. 

The problems of the Church are 
many and grave, but ecclesiastical leader- 
ship is excellent. Church and State have 
not always been on good terms, but 
the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the Vatican and the Republic 
should improve them. Many are calling 
insistently for government reform. Anti- 
Catholic tendencies are being met 
squarely and fearlessly. If Communism 
can be defeated in Korea, the Islands 
should be safe. American policy should 
not give up too quickly in the Philip- 
pines as it did in China, for that would 
be to play the Russian game. Too many 
Americans have played it in the Far 
East, too long, and too well. 





Theodore Evangelista 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Woman Suffrage 


I REMEMBER THE DAY when woman suffrage in New 
York State became a reality. Up to that time I had displayed 
some interest in the matter, though never to the extent of 
marching to Albany as did some of my friends or even to 
giving trenchant talks on the subject on street corners. I 
was rather vague about it all and that was one thing one 
could not be, what with hecklers who could often ask harsh 
questions. I sold sandwiches to the listeners to help pay ex- 
penses, not exactly a top deck job. They were good sandwiches 
though. And they cost, in that halcyon age, ten cents. 

The day came when we had it. It was a staggering thing 
to find on the front page of the morning paper, for our 
congressmen had not been too active in the cause. And I 
well remember hearing one woman, long in suffrage activi- 
ties and a calm collected person, say emotionally, “I never 
had such a feeling as I did this morning when I realized 
that now Jimmy Wadsworth is my congressman, too.” 

Anyhow we won it. We had it. We still have it. And, 
all things considered, maybe it is just as well we have. It is, 
if nothing else, an ace in the hole. Of course we have not 
really used the lovely, dangerous thing as yet. But then 
women are like that: In their homes they will keep on with 
the little old cake tin they used for years because they know 
the cake will come out just right. The grand new ones witb 
a sliding base may be much better. Maybe. The old broom 
gets in the corners the way the fine new nylon one won't. 

This sort of thing, carried to larger and wider things, is 
apt to irritate men, who are great pushovers for the best 
of the new inventions, the finest in labor-saving devices. 
Kindly notice that men do most of the inventing of labor- 
saving devices. Women can invent too, but usually they do 
it by accident or to meet an emergency. Like the woman 
who recently made what she called diaper shorts for her 
small tot, made of denim and just like the older child's blue 
jeans, only short and baby-shaped. Now some company is 
-turning them out by thousands and mama has struck it rich. 
But it was really just an accident. Men do this sort of thing 


on purpose, with intense application, and a good thing it is_ 


for women that they do. 


Seap For The Red Dean 


SOME DAY THE INVENTION of suffrage, which men 
thought up long ago, will come to women’s notice as some- 
thing really useful, something necessary for running the 
world. And eventually it will be things men are doing (not 
all men, let me add hastily) that will make women use it 
and put aside charm, and intuition, and all that sort of thing. 

We read, for instance, that the man known popularly as 
the Red Dean said recently of some remarks by Stalin that 
they were “calm, logical, and lucid. Like a blast of fresh air 
they penetrate the fog of muddle and propaganda lies spread 
by the enemies of peace.” If a small boy shouted out similar 
stuff at a passerby his mother would immediately put an end 
to such nonsense. What fun it would be to wash out the 
mouth of the Dean of Canterbury with good brown soap! 

I am not, in this little dissertation on patience, trying to 
oppose two sexes. No one is wonderful, and perfect, and 
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totally unselfish. But plenty of men and women both have 
these qualities. Women admit it. Lots of men won't, more’s 
the pity, and, of course, that makes for trouble. Maybe it is 
that men have more caution than women. They give with 
one hand, a fine big thing like suffrage, and then put it on 
the shelf like something too fine for a woman to use every 
day. It is the fear of delegating authority, I suppose. If you 
have it you are prone to keep it lest something worse might 
happen if you give it up. That is the attitude of men—and 
they may be right! 


Women in the UN 
AS FOR WOMEN in public affairs, in matters which in the 
end involve their homes, too, there should be many more 
and I think they may be trusted to do the right thing. 
There has been no complaint about women on juries, for 
instance. And I read recently an account (by a man reporter, 
so it was not prejudiced) of meetings of the Commission on 
the Status of Woman at the UN. He says they start their 
meetings on time, which men don’t. Their speeches are 
shorter. They are more polite. The chairman does not snap 
business short by getting the majority opinion and acting on 
it without letting the minority speak. They never shrug off 
obvious propaganda. They answer back. 

At one meeting the Polish and Russian representatives 
were calling, as usual, everyone else a warmonger and speak- 
ing of their own defense of peace resolutions. “The fight for 
peace,” said the French chairwoman coldly, “is not the ex- 
clusive concern of Communist women.” 

The Polish member spoke of the backward State of Massa- 
chusetts where married women were not allowed to teach. 
“I have a married daughter teaching in that State,” said the 
American member. Later, when the same woman said proudly 
that no pregnant women in the Soviet Union could be com- 
mandeered into a labor force, the American said, “In my 
country no woman, pregnant or not, can be commandeered 
into a labor force.” 

This too is something learned in the home, and with chil- 
dren. You don’t let them get away with anything. Stop them 
before they begin thinking they are right. 

Men want us to use the new pans they invented and which 
they consider foolproof. And women are willing to try them, 
but they want to keep the old ones just in case. Maybe this 
is what makes men nervous about us—they don’t quite trust 
us. And again they may be right. 

The Kaiser used to be held up to scorn because of his 
famous remark about women whose creed, he said, should 
be “Kiiche, Kirche, Kinder.” I think in an inverted way he 
was saying the right thing and giving us a freer hand than 
some of our American men. The kitchen is important because 
it is the basic room in the home. The Church is the present 
and future of the souls of mankind. The children are the 
future of a nation. If men trust us with kitchen and chil- 
dren, to some extent with church, why won't they trust 
us to have a real voice in running the country? 

There is bewilderment in this article and no doubt there 
is inconsistency in it, which is another of the virtues with 
which men are happy to see us endowed. But there is, if you 
look closely, a basic consistency. 











5 Cip-onn heavens, Mr. Hallahan,” 
shouted Mrs. Smith. “Is that a 
halo over your head?” 

Not likely,” answered Mr. Hallahan, 
involuntarily leaning over to look at 
his reflection in the window of a parked 
car. Then his voice went off into a 
shout. “By the saints, that’s what it is!” 

And it was. 

It was just after the six @’clock Mass 
it St. Michael's and there were still many 
people coming out of the church. Soon 
a goodly sized crowd had gathered 
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around Mr. Harry Hallahan to stare 
in astonishment at what was plainly and 
solidly a halo. 

“Where did it come from?” asked Mr. 
O’Brien, walking around Mr. Hallahan. 

“That I don’t know,” answered Mr. 
Hallahan. “I just came out of the church 
and Mrs. Smith here called it to my 
attention.” 

“Humph,” sniffed Mrs. Lynch. “It 
looks like a boughten one if you ask 
me.” She was obviously put out because 
the halo hadn’t appeared over her head, 





by DALE FRANCIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARVEY KIDDER 


Its appearance changed the world. 
But in this age of “‘experts,”’ even a halo 


ean be explained away 


she being the president of the Ladies 
Sodality. 

“It’s odd,” said Mr. Meohegan, who 
was one of the best informed men in 
the parish. “I'd always thought halos 
were merely rings of light, but this one 
seems to be made of some sort of metal.” 

And so it was. It shone like gold and 
it was plainly not just a ring of light 
but of a solid material. 

It was at this moment that Father 
Brennan came out of the church. 

“What’s all the commotion?” he asked. 
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“Harry Hallahan has a halo,” he was 
told. 

“Yes, yes,” said Father Brennan laugh- 
ing, “I suppose he does, I suppose he 
does . . .” and just at that second the 
crowd opened up a pathway for Father 
Brennan and he saw Mr. Hallahan. He 
gulped very unclerically and shouted, 
“He does! He does have a halo!” 

The appearance of the priest brought 
a new excitement to the crowd. Now 
that Father Brennan had seen it, the 
halo had a new importance. It was rec- 
ognized by a priest of the Church. 

Mr. Hallahan was obviously embar- 
rassed. He nervously put on his derby 
hat, pulling it and the halo down on his 
head. But no sooner did he let go of 
the brim of the hat than up it sprang. 
Mr. Hallahan peered upward to where 
his hat sat perched on top of the halo, 
six full inches above his head. 

“There’s no better man it could have 
happened to,” said Mr. Meohegan. “A 
daily communicant he is and a holy 
man if I ever saw one.” 


VERYONE buzzed in agreement and 
Harry Hallahan stood there, sur- 
rounded by an ever-growing crowd, his 
halo twinkling in the dawn’s early light. 
The weekend had been a slow one for 
news, and when Monday came around 
there wasn’t a newspaper in the nation 
but what carried the story on page one 
with blaring headlines. There were 
pictures, too, for the photographers had 
flocked to the Hallahan home that 
Sunday afternoon. 

Of course, there were some protests. 
The Communist newspapers claimed it 
was a Capitalistic plot and there were 
other newspapers that claimed it was 
a Communist plot. One famed columnist 
pointed out that Mr. Hallahan was a 
union man and that this was obviously 
an attempt to whitewash unions. A 
famed liberal churchman claimed it was 
obviously an instrument to intrude re- 
ligion into politics and called for im- 
mediate separation of halos and state. A 
Sunday evening broadcaster told his 
eager public he had predicted just such 
an occurrence several months before, his 
exact words being, “On a certain date 
a certain man will make a certain kind 
of sensation.” 

Mr. Hallahan was flooded with com- 
mercial offers. A shampoo company 
offered him fifty thousand dollars if he 
would allow his picture, with the halo, 
to become their trademark. A jewelry 
manufacturer wanted to start a line of 
golden halos, which would be known 
as Hallahan Halos. Seventeen evangelists 
offered him an opportunity to become 
chief prophet in new sects they planned 
to form. 

On the advice of Father Brennan, all 
these offers were refused. A picture mag- 
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azine was permitted, however, to take 
a series of photographs and a newsreel 
company did an interview. The fame 
of Mr. Hallahan spread over all the 
world—Russia announced they had in- 
vented the electric halo forty-three years 
before—and in a few short days Harry 
Hallahan, a widower and a devout 
Christian, found himself the most im- 
portant man in the world. 

There were skeptics, all right. One 
man, who had made a profession of be- 
ing an atheist, boldly cut a piece from 
the halo only to see the halo immediately 
restored and the piece in his hand melt 
away into nothing. He immediately 
changed from a professional atheist into 
a professional believer and announced 
he was going to make a lecture tour of 
the nation. 

Now Mr. Hallahan was a holy man 
and he was a simple man and he didn’t 
know any better than to say what he 
thought. So the newspapers were soon 
filled with quotations from him. 

“What about labor unions?” he was 
asked. 

“They are necessary,” he said, “for 
employers are too seldom Christian. So 
long as people are not given their rights 
they'll have to fight for them.” 

And the newspapers headlined the 
story and certain employers suggested 
that even the saintly should learn to 
keep in their place. 

Then Mr. Hallahan made a statement 
of his own. “I didn’t mean to imply 
that ail labor unions do as they should,” 
he said. “They can become selfish, too, 
and some of them do. Then. there are 
some who serve the cause of Communism 
and that is evil.” 

So there were certain labor leaders 
who weren’t altogether pleased. 

“What do you think of television?” 
he was asked. 






“Without this 
you'd never 
have noticed me” 


“It makes people sit around like 
potted palms in a darkened room,” he 
said. “In a dozen generations, man will 
be nothing but eyeballs and enlarged 
seats if it keeps up. Personally, I recom- 
mend that more people wear out the 
knees of their pants than the seats.” 

Strangely enough, even when he asked 
dificult things of them, the people 
listened to Mr. Hallahan and soon the 
whole world began to change. 

Mr. Hallahan talked against selfishness 
and he cited a few examples. He urged 
people away from vain pleasures and 
he named a few. He reminded the 
people their treasures were not to be 
found in this life. And, though no one 
believed it was possible, people stopped 
thinking of money and started thinking 
of God and of how they could help their 
fellow men. 

People stopped buying things they 
didn’t need, they stopped trying to keep 
up with their neighbors. Department 
store purchases were down 42 per cent, 
theaters closed for lack of business. Items 
like automobiles and the latest gadgets 
were a drug on the market and several 
factories closed operations. This put 
steel companies out of business, too, 
and soon there was a major unemploy- 
ment problem. 

So it was that a meeting was called 
of some of the most important men in 
the nation. 


me ENTLEMEN, this is a crisis,” said 

the chairman, who had been so 
badly hit by the depression that he was 
down to his last billion. 

“We all agree,” said a fellow sufferer, 
“but what can we do?” 

Nobody had an answer for that. 

They couldn't discredit Mr. Hallahan. 
Everyone knew what a holy man he was. 
Everywhere he went his sanctity was 
apparent. The newspapers idolized him, 
too, and you couldn't have discredited 
him if you wanted to without the co- 
operation of the press. 

Then the next day it was that things 
started changing. 

It was at Mr. Hallahan’s daily news 
conference. One of the newspapermen, 
at loss for another subject, asked him 
what he thought of newspapers. 

“Now I'm glad you asked me that,” 
he said, “for I've been of a mind to 
tell you for weeks now. I don’t think 
much of them. Now take your news- 
paper,” he said, pointing at one famous 
correspondent, “your publisher, Colonel 
Reaper, he made himself his own god. 
That isn’t good. He no longer lets you 
report the news, he only wants you to 
color it.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he continued, 
warming up to the subject, “it seems to 
me that most newspapers read as if the 
editors thought they were writing for 








morons. With their inflated egos, they’ve 
built a wall between their world and 
the world of the people. They snatch at 
every little bit of evil and emblazon it 
across their front pages. 

“What about you?” one reporter asked. 
“We've given you a good press.” 

“Now, that is true,” Mr. Hallahan 
said. “But you know why. Because of 
this.” He pointed upward at his halo. 
“Without this you'd have never noticed 
me. Now you call me good and I know 
enough about myself to know that isn’t 
true. But there are many good people 
in the world and you ignore them. If 
they'll steal or murder you'll give them 
your headlines, but goodness isn’t news. 
God is the most important of all and 
you ignore Him. You act as though you 
really think our little strutting world 
means something apart from Him.” 

So it was that Harry Hallahan lost 
the support of the newspapers. 

The next day the important committee 
met again, this time joined by a group 
of newspaper publishers, headed by 
Colonel Reaper himself. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Colonel, who 
was now acting chairman, “I want to 
introduce you to a man who can solve 
our troubles. I present that interna- 
tionally famous psychiatrist, Dr. Sigmund 
Fop. 

Dr. Fop held up his hand for silence. 
“Gentlemen,” he said with impressive 
dignity, “I have come to report that 
Hallahan’s Halo is an hallucination.” 

\ murmur ran through the small 
group. 

“But I saw it myself,” said one man. 

“An hallucination,” Dr. Fop declared 
quietly. 

“But thousands of people saw it,” an- 
other protested. 

“Mass hallucination,” said Dr. Fop. 

“But there are hundreds of photo- 
graphs of it,” another said. 

“Photographic hallucination,” Dr. Fop 
said firmly. 


" ENTLEMEN,” said Doctor Fop. 
“We have been the victims of an 

hallucination. An entire world has been 
thrown into an uproar because an ob- 
viously demented man thought he had 
a halo over his head.” 

“But I saw it, too,” one die-hard said. 

An angry murmur rose from the 
others. Doctor Fop turned to the pro- 
tester with a wan smile. “You thought 
you saw it. You were a victim of the 
power of suggestion.” 

“I guess so,” the man said weakly. 

“This hallucination has shaken the 
very foundations of our society,” con- 
tinued Doctor Fop. “We must protect 
our society by putting this poor de- 
mented man where he belongs—in con- 
finement where he can be given the 
best of medical treatment.” 
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DANTE’S BEATRICE 


by GEORGIA LOYAL 


She turned her head and saw his poet’s eyes, 
Sadder and kinder than the Italian night, 

Take her and make her his by love’s surprise. 
She knew his love, but not that he would write 
Her name, while yet she lived on earth, in Heaven; 
That, scorning Eros’ for an angel’s flight, 

Would lift her image by the ideal’s leaven 

To Paradise itself, above the sight 

Of pride’s desire and self-fulfillment’s rule, 

And set her there in beatific light: 

A woman man-beloved and beautiful, 

Or rather a woman’s soul, flame-pure and bright, 
Wearing her beauty like a bridal dress, 

Pinnacled in immortal loveliness. 


QOAIOo 


THE DOVE 


by SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION 


Above the waters of our life, Love rests 

With tranquil, brooding wings. The swift tides rise 
And pass; the Dove is calm. Who shall surmise 
Within what paradisal groves He nests? 

More truly than the moon controls the crests 
Of ocean waters, gentle, strong, and wise, 

He guides the current of a life that lies 
Submissive to the will He manifests. 

Pain is the price of peace, the proof of love: 
Our waves would break forever on the shore 
Of futile longing and insatiate need; 

Our tides would flow unresting evermore 
Were there not bending over us indeed 

The tranquil, brooding presence of the Dove. 








The next day the newspaper head- 
lines were big and black. “Hallahan’s 
Hallucination,” said one, and another, 
“Hallahan’s Hoax.” The people were 
told that it was all an hallucination, that 
nobody had ever really seen the halo 
since it was, after all, only a figment of 
Harry Hallahan’s imagination. 

At first, the people didn’t believe it 
but after a while they did. After all, 
Harry Hallahan had taken a lot of fun 
out of their lives. He’d made everything 
from luxury to sin unpopular, and it 
wasn’t easy living the kind of life he 
wanted people to live. Prayer was all 
right, in moderation, but this man Halla- 
han had driven them to excess and 
excess is always wrong. 

The psychologists and the moralists 
wrote columns in which they warned 
that too much prayer was like too much 
liquor, and moderation in all things, 
even goodness, was the best rule. 

So pretty soon the people were back 
to their old ways, buying useless things, 


having the same old useless times they 
had had before. 

They came and took Harry Hallahan 
away, and when Father Brennan pro- 
tested, they threatened to take him, too. 
There was no publicity when Mr. Halla- 
han was committed to the state home 
for the mentally ill. 

The world has forgotten Harry Halla- 
han and his halo, for the world wanted 
to forget him. If you mention it now 
you'll get only blank stares, and some- 
one will say it is mah-jongg, jigsaw puz- 
zles, or maybe flying saucers you're 
thinking of. 


UT if you go to the state home for 
the mentally ill and stop by the 
little chapel of Saint Benedict Joseph 
Labre, you can see Harry Hallahan 
kneeling in darkness at the altar rail. 
But it is best you do not notice that 
his halo is shining brighter than ever. 
If you do, you may find yourself in 
there with him. 
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Celestial Capers 
Heavenly hunches figure importantly in the hectic diamond- 
doings of ANGELS IN THE OUTFIELD, a slick satire on 
a headlined baseball personality. It is a highly enjoyable 
comedy for the entire family. 

Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, is the setting for a lively session 
in which the league-trailing Pirates snare a pennant with 
the aid of some baseball-minded angels. The fun develops 
after one “Guffy McGovern,” an ill-tempered and profane 
manager, is taken in hand by a celestial coach who is not 
above getting tough himself. ‘““Guffy” is remolded, none too 
gently, into a mild-mannered, almost affable manager. Help- 
ing the process along is a bright young orphan who prays 
for her favorite team and can even see the angels who 
shadow each man on the field. 

When those angels make the headlines, a resentful sports- 
caster calls for an investigation of “Guffy.”” Any manager 
who talks to angels at second base between games needs the 
services of a psychiatrist, according to the dyspeptic radio- 
ite. To begin with, angels don’t even exist... . 

The investigation is a clean sweep for the believers after 
a priest, rabbi, and minister join forces to rout the skeptics. 
When a tiny feather flutters unobtrusively onto the Com- 
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ager, in the clever satire, 
“Angels in the Outfield” 
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by JERRY COTTER 


missioner’s desk, you know that the Heavenly Nine is bat- 
ting .400. 

Paul Douglas hits it right over -the fence as the blustery 
manager who loses fans and antagonizes umpires every time 
he opens his mouth. Donna Corcoran is unprecociously cute 
as the orphan who prays her Pirates to victory. Keenan 
Wynn, as the ornery sportscaster, and Janet Leigh, a pert 
reporter who finds romance on a rugged assignment, are 
fine. However, Spring Byington and Ellen Corby are far too 
skittish to be convincing as nuns who shepherd their 
charges to the ball game. They are victims of miscasting and 
misdirection. 

Angels in the Outfield was written by Father R. F. Grady, 
S.J., to fill in an hour spot on the University of Scranton 
radio station. A friend submitted the idea to Hollywood, and 
the result is ‘this sprightly, laugh-filled fantasy which man- 
ages to strike a potent blow against secularism while it 
scores a neat entertainment homer. 


Reviews in Brief 
A provocative analysis of a labor-management issue is con- 
vincingly handled in THE WHISTLE AT EATON FALLS, 
Louis de Rochemont’s latest semidocumentary. With laudable 





yartiality and restraint, the story follows the case history 
1 town dependent in large measure on a plastic factory 
for survival. When the owner is killed in a plane crash, his 
idow offers the presidency of the company to a forceful 
yung union leader. He is immediately faced with almost 
nsurmountable problems, ranging’ from prohibitive pro- 
luction costs to the disaffection of some former union 
ends. Enterprise, determination, and good will finally 
solve the complex situation. While presenting the lights and 
hadows on both sides, the film avoids special pleading 
its heartening “united we stand” approach. Lloyd Bridges, 
Dorothy Gish, Lenore Lonergan, Russell Hardie, and Mur- 
ray Hamilton offer strong interpretations in this sober study 
an important comnengeerr a problem. (deRochemont- 
Columbia) 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s impressive English-language opera, 
[HE MEDIUM, has been transferred to the screen with ex- 
larating results for those who enjoy fine music and appre- 
iate unorthodoxy in motion picture entertainment. Fur- 
hermore, it introduces to screen audiences a striking new 
rsonality and fine singer in Marie Powers. Her artistry in 
th vocal and dramatic passages is a great aid in translating 
Menotti’s somber opera into film terms. 
Filmed in Rome, there has been but slight deviation from 





* Marie Powers is starred in the 
movie version of “The Medium” 


presentation seen on Broadway a few seasons ago. The 
iddition of some exterior scenes and the usual concessions 
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the range of the camera about sum them up. For the rest, 


conducts séances for the gullible, bringing to them with the 
\id of her young daughter and a mute gypsy lad, communica- 
ions from “the beyond.” One night, as a séance progresses 
ong its charted way, the medium feels a hand clutching at 
throat. Terrified and distraught, she renounces her game 

but cannot escape the consequences of her acts. 

Though the dramatic outlines are often too high-pitched 
for comfort or conviction, the music and its interpretation 
are stirring. In addition to the starring contribution by Miss 
Powers, there is a sensitive and vocally promising perform- 


ance ie Anna Marie Alberghetti- as -her- daughter..Leo- Gole-- 


man, Belva Kibler, Beverly Dame, and Donald Morgan are 
excellent in featured roles. The Symphony Orchestra of 


Rome, conducted by Thomas Schippers, plays Menotti’s 
brooding score. 
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s the same throbbing and eerie study of a charlatan who 





The Medium has been designed for and will appeal pri- 
marily to the discriminating adult in search of a harmonious 
blending of exciting music and offbeat drama. 

(Editor’s Note: Marie Powers’ story, “Dynamic Diva,” ap- 
peared in Tue Sicn, December 1950) 


DARLING, HOW COULD YOU? is an obtuse adaptation 
of James M. Barrie’s Alice Sit-By-the-Fire. Overlong and gar- 
rulous, it falls far short of the mark as adult entertainment. 
Nor do the members of the cast offer any substantial aid in 
reviving an uninspired and archaic charade. Joan Fontaine 
and John Lund are merely adequate as the parents, but 
Mona Freeman’s breathless adolescent is fairly well realized. 
Flimsy frivolity can be stretched just so far. It boomerangs 
about midway in this ill-advised revival. (Paramount) 


John Wayne leads a squadron of courageous Marine pilots 
through tense and perilous action over Guadalcanal in 
FLYING LEATHERNECKS. While the main focus is on 
the fierce land-air battle against a fanatical enemy, a sec- 
ondary struggle between Wayne and his first officer is equally 
absorbing. As a brusque disciple of firm discipline and ad- 
herence to duty, Wayne comes in conflict with Robert Ryan, 
whose sympathies are with the exhausted, battle-scarred fliers. 
Between spectacular sky clashes the feud continues, finally 





* Don Taylor and his Marine pilot companions take 
time out for a toast in “Flying Leathernecks” | 


fanning into an open break. Many of the combat scenes 
were taken from the film files of the Defense Department. 
The impact of this flashback to the grim days on Guadal and 
the subsequent Kamikaze attacks is a tremendous one. 
Wayne, Ryan, Don Taylor, Jay C. Flippen, William Har- 
rigan, Barry Kelley, and Janis Carter are all expert in their 
delineations. Whether the camera is probing land, sea, or 
air, this is an absorbing affair. (RKO-Radio) 


SATURDAY’S HERO probes deeply into the nation’s fall 
pastime, examining subsidies, scholarships, and the charge of 
professionalism. Though it was written and filmed before the 
West Point issue, it might well have been copied from the 
news accounts of that scandal. Some points raised in this 
expos¢-of hypocrisy might- well be argued-on-the- opposite 
side, but strong arguments are posed against the code cur- 
rently used. Perhaps the fact that Millard Lampell is listed 
as author of the original story and the screenplay accounts for 
what seems like the unneccessary involvement of political 
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jssues and the overly cynical tone of the entire picture. John 
Derek, as a student on a gridiron scholarship, handles both 
the dramatic passages and the field play with conviction. 
Donna Reed, Sidney Blackmer, and Otto Hulett are also ex- 
cellent in this adult analysis of a current sports problem. 
(Columbia) 


The ingredients of a tense melodrama are present. in THE 
PEOPLE AGAINST O’HARA, but they do not add up to 
high-voltage melodrama. Too many extraneous items have 
been added to the story of an alcoholic lawyer who refuses 
to abandon a case when his client is found wrongly convicted 
of murder. In tracking down the real killer he also uncovers a 
gang of narcotic smugglers and loses his own life. Spencer 
Tracy has never been more convincing than as the sleuthing 
counsel, and Pat O’Brien is his usual bland self as a detective. 
John Hodiak, Diana Lynn, James Arness, and a long list of 
familiar players do their utmost to overcome the limp 
stretches in this adult drama. They are only partially suc- 
cessful. (M-G-M) 


Fact and fiction blend excitingly in CAPTAIN HORATIO 
HORNBLOWER, a dramatization of the popular C. S. For- 
ester stories. Produced in England with Gregory Peck as the 
aloof, courageous naval adventurer, the picture has excellent 





* Virginia Mayo bids farewell to Gregory 
Peck in “Captain Horatio Hornblower” 


moments of sea action to counterbalance the often sluggish 
romantic byplay. The spectacular skirmishes have been 
staged under Raoul Walsh’s direction and give the film a 
strong appeal for the adventurous minds of every age. The 
panacea provided by these scenes of how Brittania managed 
to rule the waves overshadows the placid passages of the 
script. Peck’s portrayal is splendid, with Virgina Mayo, James 
Kenney, Robert Beatty, and Terence Morgan helping to 
steer a straight course for the snug-harbor finale. (Warner 
Brothers) 


Stephen Crane’s study of heroism and cowardice under fire 
makes an unusual and provocative screenplay. THE RED 
BADGE OF COURAGE would apply in any war, but this 
story is set in the tragic days of our own Civil War. It focuses 
on one Union detachment before, during, and_after their 
initial battle. It shows one frightened young soldier fleeing in 
terror as the battle progresses, later returning to camp 
ashamed and determined to wipe out his cowardice with 
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heroism. Dependent on a variety of expertly staged incidents 
rather than a substantial story line, this emerges as one of the 
most interesting screen studies of recent memory. It will not 
receive enthusiastic response from the audience geared for 
the spectacular, standardized war stories, but the net effect 
of its psychological probing does make an impressive motion 
picture. Audie Murphy, Bill Mauldin, Douglas Dick, Ryal 
Dano, and Arthur Hunnicutt are satisfactory, but John 
Dierkes’ performance is the one you'll remember. (M-G-M) 


An unconventional comedy-drama, PEOPLE WILL TALK 
travels diverse paths to its pixie-ish conclusion. A dash of 
satire, some mystery, mild humor, and a variety of erudite re- 
marks On topical items characterize a film which does not fit 
into any particular screen category. It has not been slanted 
for the general audience; in fact the handling of moral issues 
leaves much to be desired. On the credit side, it has literate 
dialogue and provocative scenes, presented with expected 
skill by Cary Grant, Jeanne Crain, Finlay Currie, Hume 
Cronyn, and Walter Slezak. Grant is a doctor whose success 
and personality arouse the jealous opposition of a medical 
college professor. He sets out to uncover Grant’s unpublicized 
past record. An unmarried girl who attempts suicide after 
the doctor diagnoses her pregnancy and a mysterious factotum 
with a passion for anonymity are the other oblique characters 
in this variant from the movie norm. The serious defect in 
its moral evaluations beclouds an otherwise splendidly 
developed idea. (20th Century-Fox) 


A MILLIONAIRE FOR CHRISTY is a giddy and frankly 
suggestive farce reminiscent of a hundred other scatterbrained 
comedies. It gains a measure of amiability through the efforts 
of such clever farceurs as Fred MacMurray, Eleanor Parker, 
Richard Carlson, and Una Merkel. The scurryings of a young 
secretary intent on snaring a millionaire husband have been 
chronicled before, and this version contributes few chuckles 


in the gaps between its strainings for double entendre. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS has been described as Holly- 
wood’s answer to television. Though not quite that monu- 
mental, it does contain a rich potion of vivid color, story- 
book romancing, imaginative choreography, and an assort- 
ment of side dishes, such as Oscar Levant directing a 
symphony orchestra composed entirely of Oscar Levants. In 
other words, this has all the tricks that Hollywood can as- 
semble on one sound stage. It has Gene Kelly in the role of 
an American veteran studying art in Paris, Nina Foch as a 
wealthy young divorcee who would like to sponsor him, and 
pert Leslie Caron as a young Parisienne who wants to marry 
him. After extended complications, it all bursts forth in 
an atomic-powered dance sequence, as flamboyant as anything 
the screen has presented. Kelly is at his best as dancer and 
choreographer in this Technicolor pom-pom designed to 
indulge the adult escapists. (M-G-M) 


The reason for a screen tribute to Nazi Field Marshal Rom- 
mel is obscure. THE DESERT FOX offers little additional 
evidence that it was necessary. A rather cumbersome ap- 
proach to the complicated career of the Afrika Korps Gen- 
eral who later joined in the plot to assassinate Hitler, this 
is not helped by the inference that Rommel’s participation 
was based on a Prussian desire for victory rather than any 
moral revulsion. James Mason’s interpretation, and those 
of the supporting players, are hampered by clipped British 
accents. Jessica Tandy, Cedric Hardwicke, Leo G. Carroll, 
and George Macready are generally convincing, but Luther 
Adler’s Hitler is burlesqued to the breaking point. What- 
ever else may be said about der Fuehrer, he was not the 
imbecile depicted by Adler. (20th Century-Fox) 
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FEAR AT MY HEART 

By Mary Harris. 214 pages. 

Sheed & Ward. $2.50 
Fear At My Heart is a sincere and sen- 
sitive and perceptive story of a little 
girl’s spiritual growing pains. Anthea 
Rendall has been brought up to believe 
that all things can be explained scienti- 
fically and, to use her own words, that 
things are not contingent. ~ 

At eleven, Anthea is a sensitive and 
precocious child, quite capable of mak- 
ing up the answers adults expect of her, 
coming down with a bout of fever when 
things get out of hand, and of turning 
into something of a prig. 

\s one would expect, she has a hard 
time of it when she goes to boarding 
S( hool. 

The whole movement of the story is 
toward finding God. She can never for- 
get the first time she heard the expres- 
sion, “Our Blessed Lord,” on the lips 
of a servant. It is this feeling of love 
and intimacy that draws her toward 
God. 

The story is beautifully written; the 
incidents are clear and sharp, and the 
characterization, especially of young 
girls, is very good. But the whole en- 
vironment of the book is tense and 
overwrought, and one feels shut in with 
characters that are never natural and 
easy. This is not exactly the author’s 
fault but is a limitation imposed by 
the subject. This is Miss Harris’ first 
book for adults. With hef skill in man- 
aging the narrative and depicting scenes, 
she ought to be able to write a really 
good story with more variety of interest. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


THE DESERT OF LOVE 
214 pages. 
$3.00 


By Francois Mauriac. 

Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
This is a searching 
though not morbid an- 
alysis of the passion of 
a father and son for 
the same woman, a 
mistress of a bourgeois 
businessman of Bor- 
deaux. The Desert of 
Love provides to the 
full a vehicle for the + Maarise 
great psychological talent of this French 
master of letters. Employing a fable that, 
in lesser hands, would have become 
only melodramatic and redolent of all 
that the muscular Anglo-Saxon considers 
most “French,” Francois Mauriac has 
written a novel that not only lays bare 
the private torments of an almost 
provincial group of people, but he has 
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also, true to the pretensions of his title, 
made universal the longings and grop- 
ings, the blighted and yet sanctified ac- 
tions of man, who, in all he is and all he 
does, is incapable of inextricably separat- 
ing good and evil. And this, perhaps, 
is the great accomplishment of the book: 
for in a story that could so easily have 
become sordid or frivolous or amoral, 
Mauriac has infused and enlightened 
his almost clinical analysis with a sym- 
pathy and understanding that is born of 
a realistic philosophy of man and lively 
faith in God. 

Although Mauriac has written some 
twenty-five novels, only four have been 
published here. Hence it is with delight 
that American readers will accept. the 
announcement by the publishers of The 
Desert of Love that they will eventually 
publish all of Mauriac’s novels. Such 
a program is an event for American 
readers who demand the best. 

EDWARD J. CRONIN. 


THE WISDOM OF 
FATHER PECQUET 


By Omer Englebert. 217 pages. 

David McKay Co. $3.00 
It seems probable that Chesterton’s im- 
mortal Father Brown will have to shift 
a bit to make room for Abbé Omer 
Englebert’s Father Pecquet, the saintly 
and salty-tongued country parish priest 
of the Ardennes. Twenty-odd years 
ago, Father Pecquet made his auspicious 
appearance in Abbé Englebert’s first 
novel Le Sagesse du Curé Pecquet. A 
kind of running commentary on his life 
in the French village of Bétaumont is 
comprised in the recent novel, The 
Wisdom of Father Pecquet, a culling of 
the best in the author’s several novels 
about him. 

Compressing Father Pecquet’s wisdom 
into some two hundred pages was not 
an easy task, for he is closely akin to 
St. Francis of Assisi and the Curé of Ars, 
neither of whom take readily to whit- 
tling. But the reader gets glimpses of 
Father Pecquet hammering away on 
Sunday sermons and chiding some 
chance acquaintances who doubt mira- 
cles, as they go on pilgrimage to a new 
shrine of the Blessed Virgin in Belgium; 
they hear him advising his newly or- 
dained nephew who has set out “to con- 
vert the stationmaster by dialetic proc- 
esses”; and they watch him deal with 
his problem children, the free-thinkers 
in the village, and the temperamental 
Marquise who doesn’t go to church and 
whom “I would say—if God were not 





all-powerful and tireless—that He had 
created on Saturday night” when “He 
had no more of the right materials, and 
decided to rest.” As a climax there is 
his miracle play, “The Blessed Virgin 
Shuffles the Cards,” or how Jean Dur- 
and, “postman and ordinary sinner,” 
got past St. Peter. , 

A noted preacher himself, Abbé Engle- 
bert has a facility for explaining Catholic 
dogma. And more than that, he explains 
the priesthood in a chapter “Why 
Father Pecquet is a Country Priest,” 
which turns into a little classic in apolo- 
getics. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


FALLEN AWAY 

By Margaret C. Banning. 

Harper & Bros. 
The subtitle tells us 
that this is “the story 
of a woman pursued 
by human and Divine 
love.” It is also she 
who is pursuing the 
consolation these loves 
bring. The woman is ae 
Barbara Braniff, a a 
Catholic who had the M+ C- Banning 
misfortune of marrying a drunkard. Al- 
though she recognizes that her divorce 
from Leslie does not give her the right 
to remarry, she “marries” Kenneth 
Craig in a civil ceremony after the 
Bishop has refused a declaration of 
nullity. She does this convinced that 
she has not sinned and attempts to 
practice her faith while denied the sac- 
raments. 

After she has a miscarriage, she leaves 


314 pages. 
$3.00 





the devoted Kenneth for a three-month . 


social service job in Austria, hoping 
thereby to straighten out the gradually 
increasing conflicts in their relation- 
ship. Here the spiritual turmoil becomes 
even more acute. She feels she has lost 
her faith, so that when Leslie dies in 
an accident, she will not be married in 
the Church. A salutary visit to the Bishop 
on Kenneth’s behalf brings her to her 
knees just in time. 

This is a spiritual problem placed 
in the usual woman’s magazine atmos- 
phere: Barbara is beautiful, slim, ex- 
perienced in handling men: Kenneth 
is the perfect “Ladies’ Home Com- 
panion” hero who moves suavely in 
upper middle-class society. The best of 
the novel lies in the account of Barbara’s 
spiritual decline and the driving out of 
the fear that in having Him she will 
have naught besides. 

PAULA BOWES. 
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ONE AND HOLY 

By Karl Adam. 130 pages. 

Sheed & Ward. $2.00 
From his Bavarian retirement, Karl 
Adam, an old man now and a wise 
theologian, has looked out on the torn 
Body of Christ which is His Church 
and has longed with a mighty longing 
that that Body might be healed. With all 
the mellowness of his many years and 
all the great love of Christ that is in 
his heart, Adam has called upon Chris- 
tianity to stop its sectarian bickering 
and bitter factional distrust, to look at 
the record of wrong and right on each 
side, and to listen to the prayer of 
Christ: “that they all may be one, as 
Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee.” 
Una Sancta, One and Holy, is the plea 
of aging Karl Adam. 

He is well aware that any approach 
to unity cannot be at the cost of the 
Roman Church’s surrender of a single 
jot of her infallible teaching. His hope 
is that by positive love for Christ on 
the part of all a meeting of minds one 
day will result. So far so good. 

Adam insists on the historical record 
that the medieval Church was indeed 
dissolute and in need of reform, that 
Luther, for all his subjective aberrations, 
“risked his life for Christ’s cause.” He 
insists that Catholics must realize the 
fact about Luther that “the natural 
simplicity and childlike quality of his 
whole manner of life and his personal 
piety” are objectively true. 

Unity should be the loving ambition 
of every Christian, because that is 
Christ’s Will. Prejudice and animosity 
should be rooted out. For making this. 
clear, Adam’s book is wonderfully 
potent. But even the Una Sancta cannot 
be won at the cost of untruth. Luther 
may have been a disappointed saint, an 
erring saint. But a fallen saint is not 
a saint. And nothing can change that. 

DAVID BULMAN, C. P. 


THE MANGO ON THE 


MANGO TREE 
By David Mathew. 260 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00 


A strangely assorted 
group of _ travelers, 
each_ resentful,  sus- 
picious, or contemptu- 
ous of the other, is 
forced down by engine 
trouble on a flight 
from Khartoum to the 
Ivory Coast of Africa. 
Poamien: monotony, Abp. Mathew 
and frustrating delays all serve to put 
nerves on edge and to bring out more 
vividly the conflicting emotions and 
personalities of the people involved. 
The Mango on the Mango Tree is a 
loosely knit “novel” with no plot and 
no central figures. Its author, Arch- 
bishop Mathew, historian as well as 
churchman, apparently had no intention 
of weaving a story. He seems to have 
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This new 1951 edition of the 
CABROL Missal is distinguished 
by its liturgical scholarship, its 
editorial excellence and its superb 
custom craftsmanship. 

The CABROL Missal is imported 
from France for those who demand 
the finest. It is bound in rich, sup- 
ple leather tanned by hand with 
vegetable oils, with genuine gold 


A completely new edition 
of the famous, 


“CABROL” 


Roman Missal 


in Latin and English 
for every day in the year 


Edited by 


ABBOT FERNAND CABROL, 0O.S.B. 


lettering. High quality thin opaque 
paper brings its 1252 easy-to-read 
pages into a book only 1” thick. 

Editorially the new CABROL is 
the product of the highest liturgical 
scholarship in the world. The New 
Revised Edition contains masses 
for all new feasts of the Church, as 
well as a special supplement for 
North America. 


Available in the following bindings, each with 

four silk ribbon markers, slip cover, and boxed: 
2#370 Genuine flexible Morocco grain leather, Chrisma tooled on cover. 7.50 
#372 Genuine Levant grain leather, gold stamping on spine............ 10.00 
#374 Genuine Levant grain leather, Chrisma etched in gold on cover... 11.00 


#376 Genuine, heavy French Morocco leather, Florentine decoration 
inside covers, blank hinges front and back.....................00+ 12.00 

#380 Genuine, heavy French Morocco, maroon color, genuine leather 
lining with sumptuous red leather panels, genuine leather hinge 
reinforcements, gold-embellished frame inside front and back 


covers, blank hinges front and back 











Whatis Your 
Catholie I.@. 


By REV. FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE 
THORNTON and 
TIMOTHY M. ROWE 


Adapting the successful “Ask Me 
Another” technique the authors 
have prepared numerous fasci- 
nating and informative quizzes 
on Catholicism and the art, 
science, literature and philosophy 
fostered by the Church through- 
out the ages. Here is an ideal 
book of fun, instruction and in- 
door sport for home parties, 
classroom teaching, sodality and 
study-club meetings. $2.00 





New Revised Edition 


The Externals 
of the 


Catholie Chureh 


By MSGR. JOHN F. SULLIVAN 


Revised by REV. JOHN C. 
O'LEARY. The standard hand- 
book of Catholic usage brought 
completely up to date, incorpo- 
rating the many changes during 
the last three decades. “The deep- 
ening of knowledge of §sacra- 
mentals in Catholic minds is best 
served through this really in- 
dispensable book.”—Bishop Ful- 
ton J. Sheen. Illustrated $4.50 


At your bookstores or from the publishers 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS - 


12 Barclay St. * New York 8 





























For the First Time 


IN TEXT AND PICTURES THE INSPIRING STORY OF 


Che Catholic Shrines 
Of The Holy Land 


by the Very Rev. Paschal Kinsel, O. F. M. 
and the Rev. Leonard Henry, O. F. M. 


With over 150 original photographs and eight pages of full color plates 


by Alfred Wagg 


$5.00 


Address: THE COMMISSARIAT OF THE HOLY LAND 


Franciscan Monastery 


Washington 17, D. C. 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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FIVE BOOKS 
You 
HAVEN'T READ: 


THE 
UNITED STATES 
AND SPAIN 
by Carlton J. H. Hayes 


This important book by the former 
Ambassador to Spain was written “to 
provide background and foreground 
for understanding Spanish-Ameri- 
can relations, both actual and de- 
sirable.” Heaven knows we could use 
a little light on this subject and Pro- 
fessor Hayes, one of our foremost 
Catholic historians, provides a flood 
of it. Ready October 10th. $2.75 


REVOLT AGAINST REASON 
by Arnold Lunn 


Twenty years ago the author wrote 
“Flight from Reason.” He set out to 
revise it but found he had to write 
what was substantially a new book: 
much has happened in twenty years. 
Ready September 26th. $3.25 


GUILT 
by Caryl! Houselander 
The psychology of guilt studied in 
saints (Therese, St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre), geniuses (Rimbaud, Rilke, 
Kafka), and criminals (Leopold, 
Loeb and the monster of Dussel- 
dorf). This was to have been pub- 
lished in the Spring but ran into 
production difficulties—it really will 


be ready on September 26th. $3.75 


CALVARY 
AND COMMUNITY 
The Passion and the Mass 
by M. Harrington 
On the Mass—its foreshadowings in 
the Old Testament, its institution by 
Our Lord, its place in history and in 


our lives—a very rich book for med- 
itative reading. Ready. $4.00 


STARSET AND SUNRISE 
by Nicholas Sandys 
This entertaining novel is about a 
gipsy girl with a sense of humor and 
no morals, who achieves minor star- 
dom in Hollywood and then finds 
her soul with rather startling re- 


sults. Ready. $2.50 


Order books from your bookstore 


If you haven’t seen the September-October 
number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUM- 
PET, it’s your own fault—just ask Teresa 
MaeGill to send it to you, free and post- 


paid. 
SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 - 
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conceived the book for the purpose of 
viewing the snobbery; smugness, and 
self-interest in the world, as embodied 
in his characters. Through their con- 
versations and inward reflections he 
is able to touch upon a wide range of 
topics, such as Communism, class strug- 
gle, religion, and discordant ideologies. 
This he does with a deft touch and an 
almost unique detachment. 

The rambling and _ impressionistic 
style of the book will not appeal to 
every taste. There are a great many 
allusions to unfamiliar places and 
events in history and literature, but 
the reader who perseveres through this 
maze of references and cross references 
is often rewarded by very keen observa- 
tions on the society of today and a 
penetrating appraisal of human nature. 

ROBERT L. TIFFT. 


HARBIN’S RIDGE 
By Henry Giles. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

American farmers 

should quit worrying 


233 pages. 
$2.75 


: 






about potato bugs, 
politicians, and rain- 
makers and give 


thought to those de- 
famers of rural reputa- 
tions, who, forsaking . 
the plow for the Rem- H 
ington Portable, pub- F: 
lish novels that start as innocently as 
Tom Sawyer and end up on Tobacco 
Road. 

Harbin’s Ridge is one of these books. 
Its theme, the devotion of Jeff Harbin 
for his lifelong companion, Faleecy 
John, is a good one. It was good when 
they used it back in the Book of Samuel. 
With Jeff as chronicler, we watch 
Faleecy John, strong as John Henry, 
moody as Heathcliff, as immoral as— 
well, when it comes to breaking the 
Commandments he’s practically in a 
class by himself; a real, king-size, mid- 
Victorian black heart—raising ructions 
throughout the county and finally get- 
ting his come-uppance. If Mr. Giles had 
only left his story at that, we might 
have some lively summer reading. But, 
no, either from an urge for Freudian 
explaining-away, or the desire to tie 
up the last ends of his plot in a neat 
bow, he turns his world upside down in 
the final chapters and makes his few 
honorable characters out to have been 
the worst polecats of the lot. 

Harbin Ridge’s descriptions are fresh 
and brightly colored. Its scenes of 
family and farm life are often appeal- 
ing; fox hunts are thrilling; fires, floods, 
and lynching properly frightening. Its 
wild flowers are fragrant and _ black- 
berry dumplings tasty. It is a pity that 
such vividness is wasted on so sordid 
a plot and such manhandled characteri- 
zations. 
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CLORINDA CLARKE. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





MICHAEL 
McLAVERTY'S 


new novel... 


TRUTH in 
the NIGHT 


Every page of this compelling novel 
echoes the deep reverence and vital 
faith of the Irish people. With a 
brush dipped in air and sunlight, 
Michael McLaverty tells the story 
of Martin Gallagher, home in his 
windswept island after years of 
laboring in the city, and of the wid- 
owed Vera Reilly, whom he mar- 
ries; of Vera’s discontent, and how 
she comes to realize that she is 
wrong to rely on nothing but her 
own strong will. By the author of 
In This Thy Day, The Three Broth- 
ers, and many short stories. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 














A FIND FOR THE FAMILY 


A MUST FOR MISSIONERS 


THE FRANCISCANS 
CAME FIRST 


Fanchén Royer 


A magnificent story of enterprise 
for Christ, this richly-peopled book 
tells the story of those missioners 
—representing the Order which was 
first to set foot on the mainland of 
America—who made the dream of 
its Christianization a triumphant 
reality. The author has made the 
Indian missions of early Latin Amer- 
ica her special province, and here 
weaves extensive research into a his- 
toric tapestry, evolving a tale of 
heroic activity and heroic sanctity. 
Indispensable for the high school 
and college reference shelf, it is also, 
because of its direct and free-flowing 
style, perfect reading for the family, 
for mission circles and for the reli- 
gious community. 208 pp., with 16 
illustrations and an end map, $2.50 


Dept. 4-1476 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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LETTERS TO THE MARTYRS 
By Helen Walker Homan. 236 pages. 
David McKay Co. $3.00 

In a series of epistles 
the author has com- 
pared eight martyrs of 
the twentieth century 
with their prototypes 
in the early Church. 
The circumstances that 
surrounded these al 
saints parallel those of es 
the Basra martyrs, of. 'W. eae 
some dead and some, as the author 
writes in her foreword, “suffering some- 
thing worse than death.” Today’s perse- 
cution seems more formidable because 
of its intensity and breadth, yet one 
feels, after reading this book, that while 
such faith as theirs prevails, their ex- 
amples of hope will sustain us, and the 
knowledge and love of God will be 
with us until the end of time. 

Cardinal Mindszenty and Archbishop 
Stepinatz walk hand in hand respective- 
ly with Saints Ignatius and Stephen. 
These much-discussed priests are por- 
trayed with sympathy and devotion to 
facts. Saint Maria Goretti is likened to 
Saint Agnes, Father Kolbe to the Forty 
Martyrs of Sebaste, Father Gerald Dono- 
van to St. Thomas the Apostle, Bishop 
Barroso to St. Sebastian, and the two 
Jesuits, one in Mexico, the other in 
Germany, Fathers Pro Juarez and Delp, 
have their counterparts in St. Lawrence 
and St. Lucian. 

Mrs. Homan’s style is informal; her 
occasional lapse into the vernacular 
may please some, but others may feel 
that it detracts rather than adds to 
the charm of this timely volume. For 
the reader who likes brief biographies, 
both for reference and information, this 
book is a permanent one for his shelves, 
as its accuracy is supported by a care- 
ful bibliography at the end. 

IDA G. HACKETT. 





STARSET AND SUNRISE 

By Nicholas Sandys. 202 pages. 

Sheed & Ward. $2.50 
Starset and Sunrise is a new kind of 
picaresque story, one with a woman 
as hero. Marjorie Chatham, born in a 
gypsy camp, has a happy childhood 
going about the countryside with her 
parents in a caravan. 

After her parents’ death, she has to 
shift for herself, hangs about the 
wharves with the sailors, and soon finds 
herself in a home for delinquent girls. 
Although she loves and respects the 
nuns, she cannot take their advice. 

When her illegitimate child is born, 
she tries to be a good mother but fails, 
and, leaving the child with the nuns for 
adoption, she is off to make a place for 
herself on the stage and on the screen. 
This is a satire on the success stories 
of Hollywood and on the stereotypes 
developed by these industries. Certain- 
ly, no one could have any illusions about 
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Bead enlarged to show 
artistry of carvings by. 
famed Italion sculptor 
Civelli, 
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=. al of the Holy Door. 
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The carved portrayal is amazing with its inclusive features ... the 
detail ... the magnificent beauty ... the great craftsmanship. 
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Litany. =e)" 
under the auspices of the Basilica della aes and your family will be entranced ig ; 
Minerva. The sculpture by Civelli, famous by the superb illustrations and accurate ‘ 1: 
Italian Master. Moulded of Ivorine. text—the finest achievement of a famous (ANG : 

artist. Sy ; 

SAC—# 101 Printed on Hamilton vellum—a fine a ; 
water-marked paper and bound in Mo- {¢ . 
Contains the exquisite Sculptured Rosary  "occo grained Vinyl. $7.00 complete— SAIGON: 
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and beautifully bound ‘‘My Rosary’’ in in colors: Cardinal Red or Black. 
elegant Morocco-Grained Vinyl case. 

Opens as a book, closes compactly. Gift THE SCULPTURED ROSARY ONLY 7622: 
Boxed. THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS- with beautiful gift pouch—cardinal red 
TRATED ROSARY BOOK! Over 100 illustra- or black. $5.00 
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To those who have been 
unable to make a pilgrim- 
age to Rome and obtain 
The Sculptured Rosary, now 
is your opportunity to pur- 
chase this priceless mas- 
terpiece for heirloom keep- 
ing. 
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these industries after reading Starset battle against her surroundings, Mr. 
The deeply felt story and Sunrise. McLaverty has poured out the cadenced 
The pace of the story’is spirited and bounty of a way with words that can 
of a modern woman the humor is good, but there is too much only be described as poetic prose. 1 
; . . of it. One page of good clean jokes is Unfortunately, it takes more than 
whose married happiness all right, sds vdvwer) and am pages adeptness with language to make your P 
came in conflict with —well, that is a horse of another color. characters people through whom your ¢ 
4 Nicholas Sandys can write; he knows theme would gain dimension. As it is, I 
her Catholic faith how to use a slick formula, and how to Martin is a downright dullard and Vera 
slip in good ideas here and there. Ap- merely a shrew, and neither one of them 
K ALLEN parently a story to end all success stories is worth fretting about. 
was called for and, having experience That's a particular pity if you happen | 
with the world that provides our amuse- _ to respect a valid theme and an acknowl- 
AW AW ments, Sandys “was willing to oblige.” edged talent for words. But two-thirds of , 
It is only fair to say that another a novel, after all, is hardly a novel at 
: medium would have served his talents all. 
@ new novel by better. CLARE POWERS. 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 
MARGARET CULKIN 0, THE BRAVE MUSIC 
TRUTH IN THE NIGHT By Dorothy Evelyn Smith. 256 pages. 
BANNING By Michael McLaverty. 218 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00 Literary Guild patrons were offered lean 
A Ons ee Take a fundamental pickings for September with the distri- 
At all bookstores $3.00 theme, weave it in bution of a rather bleak and toneless 
HARPER & BROTHERS ac. 200s. nv. 18 beautiful language, dirge, O, the Brave Music. Focused on 
ingineig and you may have a the growing daughters of a Noncon- 
fine novel. On the formist English preacher, the book has 
eee ee ee a other hand, you may no new twists to offer and precious little 
7 6 WHEN Veo Move = have a curious work style to set off the old ones. 
Meee Rentaher te Seed like Michael McLav- The plot is familiar and pat, stocked 
Vour Gis AND aw Sparen erty’s Truth in the with a cast that runs equally true to 
| ee Night, a tale of two i type in the gaslight period prior to 
simple farm folk living out their days World War I. There are a beautiful 
on a little island off the coast of Ireland, and stuffy daughter—Sylvia—and her 
both exposed to its beauties, both know- foil, the ugly duckling with personality, 
YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS ing thick fhoclstation of the city just be- Ruan; a stern, stoic father, the Reverend . 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP yond, one contenting himself with the Everard Ashley; and a gay, irrepressible = 
Through the use of present, the other missing its joys in a mother who runs off abruptly with her / 
tow enek:tadae futile absorption with the future. former beau, the master of the riding 
} What Mr. McLaverty is dealing with academy. For good measure, there are 
phanie “plain glass here is simply resignation to the Will of hard times a-plenty, gossiping neighbors, 
AN windows can be God, a little item overlooked of late by and numerous bereavements, and, stand- 
) transformed into the authors of those neurotic novels ing by through it all, the boy David 
! ae Fa rich, colorful Art with which the bookstalls are forever and the faithful friend with heart of 
SS I| jammed, and surely a theme capable of gold, Rosie Day. 
h b> «Mh Glass Effects. Eas- . ; a ce 
ik Nf Ve fNY \ engendering a first-rate novel. Following the elopement of his wife, 
i ‘ na | ily applied. Further, in telling his tale of Martin the Reverend Ashley calmly confides 
i he ih ter Pree Sangle Gallagher, who forsook the city for the the girls to their maternal uncle and 
cies island of his birth, and of Vera Reilly, sails for the African missions. Between 
‘ who waged an endlessly frustrating the circuit of Cobbetts, her mother’s 
WINDOWPHANIE 
COMPANY 
“Glenrtdge, Ne J. A Real Toughie 














> The Wall Street Journal tells this one: 

Three professional football players were 
exchanging yarns about how they hap- 
pened to leave school and take up pro- 
fessional playing. 

“In my senior year at Yale,” said the 
first player, “they made me take calculus. 
I just couldn’t make head nor tail of it, so 
they threw me out.” 

“That's the way it was at Michigan,” 
said the second man. “In my junior. year I had to take advanced 
trigonometry, and I wasn’t able to understand a thing, so out I 
went.” 

Then the UCLA man spoke up. 


“Say, did you fellows ever run across a subject called long 
division?” 
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Forthcoming McKay Books 





THE WISDOM OF FATHER PECQUET 


By OMER ENGLEBERT. Delightful stories of a French 
country rectory centering around the parish priest 
Father Pecquet, and his ideas on many matters. “A 
literary gem.”—Reverend Ralph Gorman, Editor of 
The Sign Illus. Ready. $3.00 


LETTERS TO THE MARTYRS 


By HELEN WALKER HOMAN, author of By Post to the 
Apostles, Letters to St. Francis and his Friars, and 
other books. The martyrs of apostolic tirnes are dra- 
matically contrasted with the victims of religious per- 
secutions under the Nazis, behind the Iron Curtain 


ROME 


By EDWARD HUTTON. An armchair travel book and a 
traveler’s companion that conjures up the Eternal City 
to the imagination; a =e of Rome thro the 
centuries. llus. September. $3.75 


FAITH IS A SONG 


By JESSICA DRAGONETTE. The odyssey of an American 
artist, showing how by deep faith, perseverance, and 
indefatigable efforts she attained a unique place in 
the entertainment world, in the hearts of the American 





people and of music lovers everywhere. 


and elsewhere in our own day. Ready. $3.00 Illus. November. $3.75 


LIFE OF JESUS 
By FRANCOIS MAURIAC. This author, considered by COOKBOOK FOR FRIDAYS AND LENT 


many as the greatest living writer in France today, 
approaches Jesus as the most moving of the great 


By IRMA RHODE. With an introduction by Robert I. 
ae in history and at the same time the most actual. 


Gannon, S. J., on the meaning and observance of Lent 


1 1 ) and other meatless days. An excellent and practical 
is reissue is prefaced by a new foreword by the cookbook for the American housewife on an average™ 
author. Illus. Ready. $3.00 budget. Coming September. $3.00 


BELLS ABOVE THE AMAZON FEAST DAY COOKBOOK 


by ARTHUR J. BURKS. The saga of Hugo Mense—a By KATHERINE BURTON and HELMUT RIPPERGER. Two 
ranciscan friar who spent twenty-seven years among well-known writers here join forces to describe the 


the onetime head-hunters of the Matto Grosso. These special and traditional feast day dishes of many 
adventures of the flesh and of the spirit make exciting lands. Provided with numerous recipes and comments 
reading. October. $3.00 on feast day customs. Coming November. $3.00 













At all bookstores DAVID McKAY COMPANY, ING, 225 Pork Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ALTER CHRISTUS, By F. X. ° y/ Uf _<i> Choir Directors and Organists. Vocalists. 
, i ; ‘4 CG, Zz oO = Approved Catholic Music 

L’Hoir, S.J. Seventy-two medi- Ge > taébtes Suite Nuptiale,......+..+St. Arnaud-Caron $2.90 
tations which will help priests The strongest. hondiest fold Sena" steep Sas S8avee:2c22222.ccgeron 
achieve and maintain a deep sense ng table made For banguel Toltite Hostias Xmas SATB... Hrown 8 
of the greatness of their vocation, tor descriptive fader dunes dinihi Ie 'niae tes Gait aaa: 
of their tremendous responsibil- MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY The Mello-Music Publishing Co. 
ity, and of their sacred obligation aN eee Nis 507-314 Broadway Ave., Winnipeg Man., Con. 
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STRAYLINE'S SAFETY CANDLE 


Pipe lighted 
prism cut plas- 
tic flame. 
Color disc for 
colored lights. 
Used by some 
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Colleges, 
Schools, 
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Choirs. Com- | 
plete with bat- 
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= 00 Doz. 
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$18, 00 doz. 
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This sparkling cross is set with 
BRILLIANTS and SAPPHIRES 
that Gleam and Glisten. When 
you place the center close to your 
eye you see the LORD'S PRAYER 
clearly and distinctly. Neat and 
trim finished in shimmery satiny metal and neck chain 
with patented clasp. Wonderful to have and for Gift Giving 
too! Only $2.98 complete (from France). Satisfaction 
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Adds the artful touch 
of the experienced 
. Chef to salads, soups 
or any bland foods. 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 


ey Sexton 


Quality Foods 


d or your money refunded. Send your name and 
address now. Pay postman $2.98 plus few cents postage on 
delivery, or enclose $2.98 and save postal charges. 
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faded but once-elegant home, and Rosie's 
farm on the moor, Ruan waxes jn 
wisdom and serenity, shedding her awk. 
ward mannerisms in the process. Sylvia, 
away at a fashionable boarding school, 
dotes on material advantages and 4 
cult of snobbishness. Though the novel 
ends before the two have quite passed 





the threshold of maturity, their future 
is readily predictable. 

Punctuated with purple-prosed clichés 
—"She took my small, mutilated soul in 
her capable hands, untied the knots and 
straightened out the tangles, washed the 
poison from my mind and let in the 
fresh air and healing sun;” “Poor 
Father; poor lovely Mother. They 
learned too late what a bitter thing com. 
promise can be”—the writing often 
shrieks of old-fashioned, tear-jerking 
melodrama. 

Very incidentally, the story forms an 
excellent argument for the celibacy of 
the priesthood by picturing the divided 
loyalties that necessarily confound the 
Protestant minister who has obligations 
to his family as well as to his God and 
parish. 


LOIS SLADE. 


THE SPELLBOUND VILLAGE 
By Julia Truitt Yenni. 221 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.75 

Fictional characters 

often have counter- 

parts in people, un- 
known to the author, 
living next door or 
around the corner or 
across the river. Faith 

Goodbind, a young 

author, the main char- 

acter of this rather J. T. Yenni 
superficial novel, learns that her first 
book affects the lives of people in an 
undreamed-of way. 

Some of the residents of Two River 
Junction, spurred on by suspicion and 
guilty consciences, identify themselves 
with characters in her story. The town 
gossip, an unfaithful husband, the tight- 
fisted wife of the local undertaker, plus 
all the other characters that usually 
make up the typical small town, add 
pathos and bathos to this story within 
a story. Hidden tensions and amusing 
incidents erupt from the placid surface 
of village life. 

Not until the natives of Two River 
Junction learn that Faith’s novel was 
written before she moved into their 
village in upstate New York does the 
plot wend its way to an obvious con- 
clusion. Although the narrative is uni- 
fied and firmly knit, it still does not add 
up to a full-textured story, nor is the 
prose style always pleasing and fluid. 

Julia Truitt Yenni is the author of 
three other novels that were reviewed 
favorably and praised for their dramatic 
and poignant qualities. The Spellbound 
Village, however, is certainly neither a 
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dramatic story nor one that will keep a 
reader spellbound, but it is a fair short 
novel that may provide a few hours of 
light entertainment for a casual reader. 
GEORGE CEVASCO, JR. 


MY HOME ON THE RANGE 

By Marguerite W. Kennedy, 341 pages. 

Little, Brown & Co. $3.50 
This book is excellent autumn literary 
fare. The author has au easy-going, 
rocking-chair way of spinning a yarn 
and more often than not each is chock- 
full of solid humor. 

My Home on the Range concerns a 
young school teacher who comes to Ari- 
zona, meets the owner of a 120,000-acre 
cattle ranch, and after an amusing court- 
ship marries him. For the next 300 
pages, the reader is highly entertained 
by the trials and tribulations of this 
young tenderfoot as she struggles valiant- 
ly, often violently, to adapt herself to 
her new role. For example, on one oc- 
casion she pinch-hits for the cook and 
is abashed by the task of serving steak 
and pie to a table of thirty hungry cow- 
punchers and guests. However, by sheer 
pluck she weathers these digestive 
storms, and what makes the telling of 
the experiences so amusing is that au- 
thor Kennedy is not at all afraid to make 
herself the butt of the jokes. 

Not all of the reading, however, is 
gay and jocular. Many passages contain 
acute analyses of ranch life, and toward 
the end of the book, many barbed criti- 
cisms of the Trust Contract and its 
Shylock clauses are boldly presented. 

Remarkable, too, is the author's abil- 
ity to create believable characters. All 
the ranch hands become real “cowpokes” 
and Shorty, Mr. Jim, and Pinkie remain 
vividly before the reader after the book 
has been put aside. 

To those looking for relaxing reading, 
My Home on the Range rates a “must.” 
It is good family reading too. 

WILLIAM MILLER Burke. 


THE MAGIC PEOPLE 

By Arland Ussher. 177 pages. 

Devin-Adair Co. $2.75 
The subtitle of this book is: “An Irish- 
man Appraises the Jews.” That’s not 
fair. Much more properly should it 
read: “a highly individualistic, Protes- 
tant, existentialist philosopher born in 
Ireland ‘with a good quarter of English 
blood’ surveys the Jews.” Let’s get that 
straight—that it is no scion of the 
O’Neills, the O’Sullivans, the O’Don- 
nells, or any other of the princely de- 
scendants of Eber, Eremon, and Ir who 
is making this appraisal. Nor is it that 
good and true Irishman, the Grand 
Rabbi of Dublin, or one of the intensely 
patriotic members of Dail Eireann who 
profess the Hebrew faith. 

No. This is an existentialist apprais- 
ing the Jews; and, moryah, Christianity 
as well. And as far as I can see, the 
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whole thing from Genesis on could have 
been done a whole lot better. At least, 
that’s what the man seems to say. I 
think on the whole—mind you now, this 
book is terribly difficult reading—the 
Jews make out pretty well on Mr. Us- 


sher’s appraisal. I shouldn’t say as 
much for the Catholics. 
Mr. Ussher delights in_ italicized 





foreign phrases; his is that type of so- | 


called “precious” writing. I am sure he 
would be delighted if I called him an 
enfant terrible, for he is so purposefully 
wittily shocking. I'll do no such thing. 
He’s a deadly bore, if you ask me. I 
said a Pater and Ave at page 177. 
DORAN HURLEY. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE CORPORATIVE STATE. By Jo- 
aquin Azpiazu, S.J., trans. by William Bres- 
nahan, O.S.B. 263 pages. B. Herder Book 
Company. $4.00. The name of the Span- 
ish Jesuit, Fr. Azpiazu, is well known to 
any student of the social question, whether 
in Europe or America. Father Bresnahan 
has done a good deed in translating this 
volume which synthesizes Azpiazu’s thought 
on the aims and the methods of Catholic 
study and the effort to reconstruct the 
social order. It is unfortunate, however, 
that the English title is The Corporative 
State. To most Americans, this will have 
a Fascist connotation. But then no definite 
terminolgy in English expresses the papal 
idea of ordines. The guild system, the oc- 
cupational group system, the industry coun- 
cil system—all of these are as inexact in 
their way as corporative state is in its. 

There are probably no books in English 


that summarize quite as succinctly the 
whole field of social reconstruction as 
does this. It is brief, but not shallow, in 


its outlining of the problems, the experi- 
ments, and the probable solutions on 
the part of individuals, industries, profes- 
sions, and state in inaugurating the papally 
envisioned Christian social order. 


MR. LINCOLN’S CONTEMPORARIES. 
By Roy Meredith. 233 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $6.00. In choosing the title 
of this book, the author used the word 
“contemporary” in a very broad sense. It 
is not restricted merely to Mr. Lincoln's 
associates or opponents, but refers to all 
the important characters on the national 
stage during the turbulent years from 1850 
to 1865. The book 
and seventy-two excellent portraits taken by 
one of Lincoln’s famous contemporaries, 


Leo Brady, whose unusual career in photog: | 


raphy more than matches the careers of 
many of his famous or notorious subjects. 
Mr. Meredith writes a running com- 
mentary on the times, with a brief sketch 
of each person whose portrait appears in 
the book, and makes a serious effort to keep 
the picture as close to the story as possible. 
The author has a very terse, trenchant 
style that is admirably suited to his pur- 
pose. The Civil War period, though briefly 
treated, is very interesting since it is illus- 
trated with Mr. Brady's front line pictures. 
For all who are interested in Americana 
this book will be welcome. Its excellent 
portraits alone make it worth while. 


We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 


contains one hundred | 
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unsurpassed in quality and VALUE. 
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THE MYSTERY WALTZ 
(words and music) is a composition you may 
cherish through the years. One that will please 
both mother and dad. Send 40 cents in coin for 
your copy. 

THE MYSTERY WALTZ 
4 14 Fielden St., Fall River, Mass. 
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Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Cherity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
ration, home ec . teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For infermetion eddress: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 
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THE SUN DANCED AT FATIMA. By 
Rev. Joseph A. Pelletier. 163 pages. The 
Caron Press. $2.25 cloth. $1.00 paper. 
The title of this book is taken from a 
front-page headline of a leading Lisbon 
daily which described the happenings at 
Fatima on October 13, 1917, when the 
sun left its place in the sky and became a 
spinning, fiery disc before the eyes of 
70,000 spectators. 

Father Pelletier has based his account 
of the apparitions at Fatima upon authen- 
tic documents and sources. Included are 
Sister Lucia’s Memoirs, the canonical inter- 
rogations conducted in 1923 and 1924, and 
the report of the Pastor at Fatima, made 
in 1919. 

The story which reflects the scholarship 
and the painstaking research of the author, 
is easily read, interestingly presented. Ab- 
sent are the pious imaginings which have 
colored so many books on the same subject. 
Detailed notes at the back give added 
weight and interest. 

The book carries the Jmprimatur of the 
Bishop of Worcester, as well as a preface 
by him. 


Reviewers 


Epwarp J. Cronin is assistant professor 
in the English Department at Notre Dame 
University. 

Doran Hur ey is a well-known writer in 
the field of modern Irish letters. 

N. EtizaBetH Monroe, Pu.D., is the au- 
thor of The Novel and Society. 

ELizaABETH NUGENT, PH.D., is Associate 
Professor of English Literature at Seton 
Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Lois SLabE, literary critic, is a free-lance 
writer who lives in Dubuque, Iowa. 








Last Resort 


> The partners had just closed a 
big business deal and were return- 
ing to their office. As they emerged 
from the elevator one of them 
clutched the other’s arm. 

“Sam,” he moaned, “I think I’ve 
lost my wallet.” 

“Keep calm,” 
other, 
ets.” 

“I have already,” 
excited one, 
hip pocket.” 

“Well, for pity’s sake,” 
partner, “why don’t 
there?” - 

“Because if it ain’t there,” wailed 
the other, “I'll drop dead!” 

—E. F. Weiss 


cautioned the 
“and look in all your pock- 


replied the 
“in all but my left 


cried his 
you look 




















GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 
Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited, 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 




















ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys' prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
log. 
Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware. 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 

An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. Conducted by the Sch 
Sisters of Notre Dame. adv 

FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
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Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 


ne Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 
ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. Stote- 


chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation pr 
college, business, life. 


health stressed. Phen “Rig personal supervision. Fire- 
east building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburg 











Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1847 
Ideal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo Lake. 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home E Athi Ch Guid- 


ance, Social Training. Chartered by ‘the Regents. Ac- 
credited by Middle States Association. Grades 7-12. 


Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 


OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 5 through 12. 
Schoo! buses leave from Jamaica, Hemp- 
stead, Great Neck and Manhasset. Bus 
also meets trains at Syosset. School 
Session 10:10 a.m.—3.40 p.m. 


Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
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RICHEST NAME CALLER 
(Continued from page 50) 


“I’ve been reading about the NAM 
almost ever since I learned to read, and it 
seemed to me that you were always against 
whatever was up for discussion. I can’t 
remember offhand anything you've ever 
been for. Even when a man gets mad at 
the union, he doesn’t side with the 
NAM. To the average thinking person, 
the NAM means something stubborn 
and reactionary, and _ obstructionist. 
Even when it’s right, it always seems to 
be right for the wrong reasons.” 

Reporting the sharply critical talk in 
the Chicago Sun on December 9, 1945, 
Otto M. Smucker, financial editor, said 
the convention was “one of the stran- 
gest that fifty-year-old organization ever 
held.” In his article, titled, “See Here, 
NAM!” Mr. Smucker wrote that when 
the ex-soldier finished his diatribe the 
NAM president said, with a smile to his 
unsmiling colleagues: “Don’t take it too 
seriously. This kid’s all right. He’s a 
good boy. So was his speech.” 


HERE are objective observers of 
the NAM who would think Mr. Har- 
grove was too glib in his sweeping con- 
demnation of the association. It has 
done a great deal of constructive work. 
But, in retrospect, its accomplishments 
have been beneficial only internally; the 
publicity it has received—born of its 
own doings—has led readers to think of 
it as an organization of zealots that 
reaches out far beyond the ken of the 
group and invariably rouses ire. Like 
the shoemaker, it ought to stick to its 
last. Opposition to sin and the uphold- 
ing of virtue are characteristics that are 
expected in any individual or group. 
Thus, to sum up, we find the NAM 
membership is: One—a well-intentioned 
group of men whose big job right now 
is, or should be, to shed itself of the 
onus of big business. (That phrase, “big 
business,” carries implications that need 
to be dispelled from the mind of the 
man in the street. He’s a lot more im- 
portant than all the big business and big 
government men. He’s the man who can 
help or hinder the NAM’s future.) Point 
Two, NAM would fare better publicly 
if its accomplishments were made quietly 
and without the fanfare that attends 
the very obvious “try” for favorable 
publicity. The third point is suggested 
by the objectives cited by an NAM 
spokesman. He said, among other things, 
that the objectives were to keep the 
15,000 members informed on economics, 
government, and operating problems 
affecting them. That’s a commendable 
goal, but there again, let the job be 
done quietly, internally. As for the light 
being lost under the bushel, there ap- 
pears to be little chance of such a hap- 
pening in the NAM. 
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> Sell ARTISTIC Christmas coke } 


Earn all the extra money you need with ARTISTIC Cards. It’s so eas 
Just call on “ye you know and show them FREE SAMPLES of NAME- 
IMPRINTED Christmas Cards. Amazing values at SO for $1.25 sell on 
sight. You make up to 100% profit in your spare time! Many other money- 

























making Personalized lines: Stationery, Napkins, Notes, Matches, Coasters. 
MAKE $SO EASILY! 

Par 2i-card 8 Corstnas Ar ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
sortmen’ you $50 for sell- | 417 WAY ST., ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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Your members simply sell adver- 
tising space on the tops of the 
tebles to local merchants who 
gladly cooperate. Nine different 
plans (including $250 cash and 
24 tables) for cash and tables 
or chairs and tables. Remember, 
nothing to pay, not even freight 
charges. No risk. Write today for 
details about these plans, 


F.W. MATHERS, Dept.TS, Mt. Ephraim, W. J.) 


ps Plus 24 Wood 

pressing bills. No installation expense, springs inte x 

position or out just as easy. Will not mar upholstery. Card Table 

Re screws or bolts, FITS ANY CAR, hugs cling, dows 

net Beautifully finished 

New low price, wea.00 1.0.0. Port Workington, Wis. 
When Writing: PLEASE Mention This : 


THE SPECIALIZED PRODUCTS co. 


P.O. BOX-59, PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 





Plus 48 Double 


Decks of Card: 














Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 


tered Regents High School—Commercial 
Electives. 
Resident and Day Students 


ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF | 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Boarding School for 
ee. Elementary and 
by N. Y. State Regents. 
es Principal, Broadiea Hall, Goshen, N. Y. 
Telephone: Goshen 476 


iris in an ideal country 
igh School. Accredited 























GooD Counser couses. 
WHITE PLAIN 


Westchester County 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 

FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees + ee ee * Ball clases 

Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, R.0.T.C. Beautiful 170 campus with all 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, athletic facilities. 60 miles bs New York City. 


fine arts. 
Uy iT] 7 S263 1 


Forty minutes from New ere City. 





sa For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. !., N. Y. 


























COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














———-——- 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited 
geonae: Arts, Sciences, Pre-Medical, Secretarial, Music, Home Economics, High School Teacher's 
Swimming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athletics, Riding, Sports 
View-book on Request 


Phone: Malvern 2201 40 Minutes from 





Cable: Marimmac 
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WANTED—OLD or NEW PENNIES! 


If you have any pennies idle about the house, wearing 
holes in your pockets, or stuffing your purse, contact us at the 
address printed below. 

We shall put them to work at once for Jesus Christ Crucified 
and for souls. 


Enroll Me in Your Penny-a-Day Christmas Club for Christ. 
Send Me a Mite Box. 


jf, 


Mi } ! CITY & STATE 
by, The Passionist Missionaries © 
Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
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RALLY BY THE RIVER 
(Continued from page 44) 


by the water there. My wife’s down 
there already and... .” 

As we started to walk, the crowd 
separated and I felt the strength come 
back into my legs. I hadn’t known until 
then how weak I'd “become. Behind us, 
I heard the fat man say: “I suppose 
there'll always be a few nigger-lovers, 
but who'd have thought any of them 
would become a captain in the Army of 
the United States!” 


I THOUGHT someone would say 
something, Captain Moorhead maybe 
because he is so tough, but no one said 
anything, although you could hear the 
crowd breaking up and going off. The 
cooks gave me a big paper plate of 
barbecue and I walked down the hill 
with Captain Moorhead to the shore. 
There were a few rocks there but no 
people. We sat on two of the rocks and 
he ate a little and said: “I guess Evelyn 
will be down a little later. What you 
been doing these past three or four 
years, Jackie?” 

“I’m tractor foreman on a big farm 
in northern Virginia.” 

He nodded. “Sounds good. You like 
it there?” 

“I like it fine. Got a wife and a baby.” 

“Why didn’t you bring your wife?” 

“I'd thought of it but she said she had 
a lot of canning to do. She said wait 
until . . .” I stopped talking. 

“Wait for what?” he said. 

“Wait until next year,’ she said.” I'd 
suddenly realized why she’d wanted to 
wait. She’d most of her canning done by 
October. She was just smarter than I 
was. 

“I guess it turned out just as well,” 
he said slowly and after a little wait. 

“Maybe,” I said, “if she’d been with 
me, this might never have happened.” 

He waited again and ate some barbe- 
cue. “I don’t know,” he said. “People 
like that fat fellow can always find an 
excuse. That kind of woman with him 
always can.” 

I didn’t say anything but tried to eat 
something. What I'd already eaten 
seemed stuck in my throat. 

“What do you think we ‘can do about 
it?” he said. “I don’t mean right now. 
I mean for good and everywhere?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t rightly 
know, Captain. Maybe we need more 
wars. Take Artemus Taylor, there—he 
went through all that wood-fire business 
with me there and today he wouldn’t 
even speak to me.” 

“Oh, Artemus is a kind of rat, any- 
ways,” the Captain said. ‘“Half-rat and 
half-mouse. He comes from my part of 
Philadelphia and he’s done nothing, 
just nothing, since the war. But he be- 
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haved well enough that night to get 
the Bronze. Star, just like you and the 
other tractor driver.” 

“A war is what we need, I guess,” I 
said. In my heart I knew I didn’t mean 
it, but I said it. There wasn’t a war for 
us any more and now in peace some- 
thing had come between me and the 
company. It wasn’t a nice thing to think 
about. 

The Captain had finished his plate. 
“Look,” he said, “you wait here and 
I'll go get Evelyn. All right?” 

“Sure, Captain,” I said. “Whatever 
you say.” 

I watched him move up the hill. He 
was wearing walking shorts and the 
knots in his legs stood out. He walked 
slowly and deliberately. I began to 
think how it would be if his wife 
wouldn’t come back here with him after 
all. Maybe she wouldn’t and he’d take 
it pretty hard and maybe even want to 
apologize. I didn’t want apologies from 
anyone, least of all from him. So I got 
up and scraped a hole in the sand with 
my foot and buried what was left of 
the barbecue. Then I walked along the 
shore a little ways and when I'd put 
a belt of bull pine between me and the 
rally I started to climb the slope. I 
came out on the farm road well above 
the rally and then I followed the road 
out and onto the black-top road outside. 


A= I'd walked a mile the trooper 
came along again and stopped 
his car. “You look hot,” he said. “You 
want a lift?” 

“All right,” I said. He drove me to 
the gas station where they were working 
on the car. We didn’t say anything. As 
I got out of his car he said: “Some of 
these girls sure get pretty touchy, don’t 
they?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t know, 
officer. Right now all I want is out.” 

“I don’t blame you,” he said and 
drove off. 

I asked the man at the gas station 
if he could please hurry flushing the 
radiator and he said he would. I wasn’t 
going to go to Philadelphia, I’d decided. 
If I hurried after leaving here I could 
reach Baltimore before the stores closed 
and get the shopping done for Nancy. 
Then I could keep going and be home 
late that night. By the time I'd reached 
the farm I probably would be able to 
think up some good excuse to tell 
Nancy and Mr. Fernwood. No use in 
letting either of them know what hap- 
pened. Next year when the notice for 
the rally came I could just drop it in 
the trash basket at the post office. If I 
didn’t bring it into the house Nancy 
wouldn’t be reminded of it. She and the 
baby and the farm were going to be 
enough for me from now on. I did hope 
the Captain would understand why I 
couldn’t wait for him, 
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“the press must reach its people’ 


Priests! Teachers! Church Groups! 
TAKE A TRIAL “inn” NOW— 
You'll Find People Reaching For Copies of 
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SIGN RACK SIGN POSTER 
—_> ' <— 
Attractive and Handy... 
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Puts “the best” Catholic magazine 





Priests, Teachers, Layworkers 
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LETTERS SERVING GIL INSTITUTIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


MeCall’s Pro-Con FACTOR 2 me LUXWOOD 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


In his first article in the series, “Designs ALL PURPOSE 
on Women,” Milton Lomask does a splendid Eormng Table 
job in analyzing the true character of 
McCall's. 

Referring to the overemphasis placed by 
McCall’s on ‘psychological theory,” Mr. Lo- —aa 
mask however gives the McCall’s editor 
some undeserved credit by stating: “most ALL NI 
of its treatises on the subject are written POPULAR FAS] 
by Dr. Carl Binger, a reputable practicing SIZES ELIVER 
psychiatrist .. .” 

The writer wishes to recall to Mr. Lo- 
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Dr. Carl Binger was a defense witness and 
expert witness in the recent case of U.S. vs. 
Alger Hiss. 

On this occasion Dr. Binger testified un- 
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(1) He is not a diplomate of the Board of ROSEMONT COLLEGE couses OF 

Psychiatry. Rosemont, Pennsylvania ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
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mental benefit of clinical training and ex- 
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(4) That he entered the field without qual- 
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McCall’s could make. The record speaks for Indianapolis 44, Ind. Pe as eatin 
itself. The etre: 
Ro.tFe H. EHRMANN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Saint Mary -of-the-Woods MORRIS SCHOOL 
Post Office Box 137 
fpr " IN: In the inspiring ary-0 of this accredited stand- Searcy, Arkansas 
Fane or Tm Sonat: . ard college girls acquire cultural knowledge and career Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
You call McCall’s only half a woman's skills, B.A., B.S. : ond B.P.A- de egress, Musie, art, Lecated near the foothills of the Ozarks; idea! 
. . . commerce, secretaria journalism, acher a “ 
magazine, for it neglects the mental or spir- speech and radio. Beautiful buildings, spacious campus. cium ond om buildings ame 2 wee cree 
. : f i ders. B his i . Tennis, riding. es 8 indoor . pool; private e; ma 
itual life of its readers. But this is no more Early registration advised. sports. Eh Y grades fifth to the 
“neglect” on their part than it is neglect Box 42 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS. INDIANA eighth; two years of High. 








on your part to fail to report fashions or 
low calorie diets. 
The publisher tries to put out a maga- THE MISSIONARIES OF THE 
zine which will interest his readers, so that 
he will get renewals. He is not trying to SACRED HEART 
please everybody; but he tries to get as 
many as possible to buy his magazine. The welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in this country or in the foreign 
publisher develops a formula, an editorial missions, according to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle. 
policy, which governs the material in his 


het A she the Carmuie Of the tene- STH GRADERS AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS SHOULD APPLY FOR 
prekny: < ayete + a Mauger : 5 MINOR SEMINARY. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS MAY 
azines you criticize is successful. Women APPLY FOR CLERICAL NOVITIATE 

are interested in fashions, happy-ending 


stories, love problems, and slick advertising. 





Young Men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become priests, but feel called to the 

















Maybe Frances doesn’t like Mrs. Roose- Religious Life, are invited to join the Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs is a well-balanced life of 
velt, but the readers of McCall’s do. Other- prayer and work: house work, office, shop, kitchen, and farm work. 
wise they wouldn't remain readers. It is also 
true that most of the people believe in di- Write now to: Direstor of Vocations 

t object to reading about it “ee ° ee 

pepe fags oe, 8 Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 

Any criticism means the weighing ot (located 40 miles west of Chicago, Ill.) 
October, 1951 Please order your books through THE SIGN 73 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obfain more information by writing to: 
Rey. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cin- 
cinnati 5, Ohio. 








Become a Religious for Mary 


MARIANIST 
Priests © Teaching Brothers * Working Brothers 
Equality of Membership 
Write to: Brother Leonard, Dept. 3 
Mt. St. John, R.R. 12, Dayton 10, Ohio 
MISSIONARY BROTHERS 


FRANCISCAN OF THE SACRED HEART 


nurse the sick, and ar> also employed as 
office workers, gardeners, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. A wide variety of activities 
and occupations are open to young men 
17 te 45. For further information write 
to Reverend Brother Superior, St. Fran- 
cis Monastery, Eureka, Missouri. 


BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discalced C. li 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious 
state. Boys who have roy A Grammar school 
or higher Ee may ap 

= wet toe RECTOR, 0.C.D. 

Seminary of Our wan 
Holy Hill, P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration, 
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The Alexian Brothers 

is the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an illustrated booklet, sent 
ipon request to any young man desiring to devote his 
life to the service of God as a Religious Hospital 

ther. 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 

117 James Blvd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 











The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: hi in g 
high schools, colleges, homes for under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
trades, ete. Write for literature. 

BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 





schools, 














THE FATHERS OF MERCY 


invite boys and young men to study for the 
priesthood. Our priests conduct parishes, preach, 
teach, and do missionary work. For information 
please write to: 


DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Our Lady of Mercy Seminary 
Lenox, Mass. 














Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you can 
do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and 
work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. We are interested in all 
young men who feel they have a vocation. 
Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 

Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wise. 


inspiring MADONNA and CHILD Only 


BABY SHOE SHRINE 


Never before such a perfect setting for 
b es! Shoes permanized in metal- 
ze-like ‘finish and mounteden 

1; Frether 
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something against the standards of the critic. 
For a magazine the only adequate standards 
are those of the readers for whose eyes it is 
intended. The women’s magazines are suc- 
cessful, and they are successful against the 
standards of its readers, even if those stand- 
ards are not the same as the standards of a 
group of priests. 


CHARLES J. MICHAELS 
New York, N. Y. 


“Never Too Young’’ 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 


After being married for thirteen years, 1 
am at long last blessed with the happy ex- 
pectation of being a mother. I have often 
given thought to the tremendous responsi- 
bility that is soon to be ours—that of being 
good Catholic parents—and I read with 
great enthusiasm the article in the Septem- 
ber issue of THE SIGN magazine, “Never 
Too Young.” 

I now write to you to find out if it is 
possible to obtain the set of leaflets by Mrs. 
Mary Lanigan Healy here in Boston? If this 
is not possible, could I be informed as to 
how I could obtain them? 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter. I am very happy to be a subscriber 
of THE SIGN. 

Mrs. DANIEL MORIARTY 
Boston, Mass. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In the September issue 6f THE Sten the 
article, “Never Too Young” tells about Pa- 
rent Educator Program. How can we ob- 
tain the leaflets by Mary Lanigan Healy? 

HELEN C. CARROLL 
Waterbury, Conn. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The leaflets by Mary 
Lanigan Healy, mentioned in the article, 
“Never Too Young,” in our September is- 
sue, are obtainable from: 

Parent Educator Program, 

Confraternity Publications, 

508 Marshall St. 

Paterson 3, N. J. 


Used Blades 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


That joke about two curates solving their 
problem of disposing of used razor blades 
should be followed up with a comment that 
fised razor blades are easy to dispose of 
and most welcome in New Guinea, where 
they are used as a medium of exchange, 
instead of money, and can support many 
missionaries. 

The. Society of the Divine Word at 
Techny, Illinois, will be glad to have all 
the used razor blades your readers can send. 

JoserH GLUNZ 
Chicago, Ill. 


Remail Signs 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


If the readers of Tue Sicn wish to remail 
the magazine or any Catholic publication 
to a missionary, please write to the address 
given below. In your letter give the name 
of the magazine or magazines you wish to 
remail. The address of an appreciative mis- 
sionary or chaplain will be-sent as soon as 
possible. 

KENRICK REMAILING SERVICE 
7800 Kenrick Rd., 
St. Louis 19, Mo. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 









WANTED seweiey 


us old teeth Mighest mag 
vate Wasdiately, a I 
wold, diamonds, silverw ‘ey By mr 
ry or, _platioum, r= " gatistaction guar. 
articles returned. We are licensed 
rue papers. Write to FREE information. 
ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, It. 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 





Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 











The Church needs Missi ies hists, d 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 


ligence, good and ¢ are qualified 
to fill this need. If interested apply te 
REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 


Huntington 2, W. Va. 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write te Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















Missionary Sisters 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


th hy teaching, nursing, and earing for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign missions. 
Candidates between 14 and 30 desiring to join them are 
invited te write to 

Rev. Mother Provincial, St. 
Bernharts 


jevote 





Michael’s Convent 
Reading, Pa. 











Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Trained Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7Ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
mroe, Orange County, New 
Write for Information and Free eee 














The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 
offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journalists; 
housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle work- 
ers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 
Precious Blood Convent, Princeton, N. J. 


1S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 

A MISSIONARY NUN? 

“If thou wilt be perfect’’ . . . Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ’s Spiritual Edifice—not for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
offer than this? Come without counting the cost. prez 
generous soul is needed to answer the ery for hel 

the Colored People in millions still outside the $ 
Fold. Christ | waiting to use each and all. Write today 


for informatio: 
The Reverend Mi —~ pal Provincial, 0.S.F. 





Itimore 18, Marylan 








A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Congre- 
gation of trained Social Workers and Edu- 
cators, affiliated with the Passionist Fa- 
thers. The Novitiate for the United States 
is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. I. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 
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ABSOLUTELY THIS BEAUTIFUL IMAGE OF THE 


Miraculous Infant 
Jesus of Prague 


No Money in Advance 
No C. 0. D.—Just Mail Coupon 
















e 
For 10 Days Examination in Your Own Hom 








em the dawn of Christianity man’s prayers have been heeded. 
The miracles wrought by confident devotion have deepened 
our faith in God’s divine power. He has healed the sick, uplifted 
the weary, enriched the poor, brought happiness to the miserable, 
confidence to the discouraged, strength to the weak, consolation 






































The fame of devotion to the Mirac- 
ulous Infant Jesus of Prague has 
attracted an ever-increasing number 
of worshippers who appeal to Him 
in every need. In 1637, Father Cyril 
seemed to hear the broken statue 
say to him, “Give me back my hands 
and I will give you peace. The more 
you honor me, the more I will bless 
you.” The young priest did have 
pity and did honor this statue, and a 
short time later money was obtained 
and the statue repaired. Soon there- 
after the destroyed city and de- 
pression were overcome, and a 
prosperous city of peace and love 
was reborn. Ever since then de- 
votion to the Miraculous Infant 
Jesus of Prague has increased, 
and many replicas have been 
introduced into churches 
throughout the world. 


IDEAL FOR HOME SHRINE 


Perhaps you are troubled, 
worried, sick at heart... 
perhaps you are seeking aid 
to some pressing problem 
. .. perhaps you need con- 
solation, confidence, guid- 
ance, comfort or courage. 

If so, you too may 
blessed if you introduce 
into your home the de- 
votion to the Infant 
Jesus of Prague. A new 
and beautiful repro- 
duction of the origi- 
nal Image is being 


: Please send me your beautiful 
Jesus of Prague, as indica be! 
for 10 days. If 


124% 
low. 


the statue. 
(C0 Reguler Statue ($5.00) 


I am not completely satisfied with it, I will re- 
turn it without further obligation. Otherwise I will send you a 
check or money order for only $5.00 (or $6.95 if I desire the 
DeLuxe Statue) plus postage, in full payment. The book) 

Infant Jesus of Prague’’ is mine to keep whether or not I return 


FOR 
inch Image of the Infant 
I will it in my home CHRISTMAS 
GIVING ! 


(Please check statue you wish to examine) 
(C0 DeLuxe Statue ($6.95) 


to the bereaved, success to the failure, faith to the fearful. 


“THE MORE YOU HONOR ME, TKE MORE I WILL BLESS YOU” 


placed in thousands of home shrines 
throughout the nation. Of it, as of 
the original, it has been said, “From 
its beautiful eyes dart sparks ‘of 
heavenly love; its smiling lips offer 
us spiritual riches; its beauty con- 
quers the heart.” 

SEND NO MONEY — JUST MAIL COUPON 
By mailing the coupon now — you 
will receive this y superb Image 
of the Infant Jesus of Prague. It is 
a beautiful sight to behold: made of 
durable Finartstone . . . sculptured 
with the finest detail . . . 121/2 inches 
ss ee in brilliant 
colors ... glazed porcelain finish . . . 
rhinestone cross on crown and globe 
. . . Shatterproof hands and fingers. 
Weighs 5 pounds and stands firmly. 

If, at the end of 10 days, you wish 
to return it, do so and you will owe 
us nothing. Otherwise, send us your 
check or money order for only $5.00 
plus postage, in full payment. Statues 
of this quality are priced elsewhere 
as high as $25.00 so this is a rare 
value indeed. (If you wish, we will 
send you the magnificent DeLuxe 
Statue . . . which has a sparkling, 
stardust metalite crown .. . and a 
beautiful 12-color floral decoration 
on the front of the robe. Price, 
$6.95). Remember — you need not 
send any money now. Nor do you 
have to pay the postman when it ar- 
rives. Mail the coupon NOW. (For 
prompt action we will include a fas- 
cinating booklet, “The Infant Jesus 
of Prague,” absolutely free). 


THE FAITH CO., 22 Treat Pl., Newark 2, N.J. 


THE FAITH CO., Dept. F-58. 22 Treat Pl, Newark 2, N.J. 





We will ship 
statues to arrive 
at Christmas, in 
your name, with 
gift card enclosed. 

no money 
now—we will bill 


et “The 





on a separate 
sheet and specify 








Zone 


Regular or De- 


Luxe models. 
State 




















| Cc Check here if you enclose price now in full payment; in which case we will | 
j pay postage. Money back guarantee if you return Image within 10 days. 





TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY READING CLUB 


SRI fy BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN’S 


FAMOUS BEST-SELLER 


“LIFDUP YOUR HEART” 


ARE THESE THE THINGS 


bb WANT FROM LIFE? 





he is Bishop Sheen's great hook—a new message of hope, 
inspiration and guidance to men and women everywhere! 
Even more than in his earlier book “Peace of Soul,” of which more 
than 200,000 copies have been printed, Bishop Sheen helps you to 
solve the problems of your daily life—to ease the tensions and 
me ig the complexities that continually arise in this troubled 
worl 
In “Lift Up Your Heart,” Bishop Sheen says that every person 
finds himself on one of three levels. On the lowest plane are the 
people who are worried and frustrated. The middle level includes those who 
have attained the ability to examine themselves as they really are—who have 
acquired virtue and peace of mind. But on the highest or Divine Level are those 
who have achieved the highest degree of purpose, happiness and fulfillment. 
Bishop Sheen gives simple, practical wad detailed advice on how you can raise 
yourself from one level to the next higher level—destroy bad habit-pactterns and 
occupy your thoughts with truth and — instead of anxiety and 
“Lift Up Your Heart” is a priceless book for all who seek the goal of happiness, 
contentment, peace of soul. 
The publisher's edition is priced at $3.00, but you may have your pa Be 
a copy of any one of the other books described here as your free M 
Gifts if you join the Family Reading Club at this time. Read, below, how the 
Club brings you the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the cou- 
pon to join, and get your two free books. Do it NOW so you won't forget! 


THE CARDINAL 
By ee Morton Robinson 


Stephen Fermoyle had 
dreamed of a quiet 
priestly life. But his 
actual life in the 
Church was more 
dramatic than he had 
imagined ! Publisher's 

ar edition, $3.50. 


Thorndike-Barnhart 

DESK DICTIONARY 
A really comprebensive book. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 700 
illustrations, 900 pages. New- 
ly written, up-to-date, accu- 
rate. Includes synonyms, 
aoe ms, complete word ori- 
tecently eatured in Life 

fepinlee. Pub ed., $2.75 


FARM WANTED 
By Helen Train Hilles 


Fifteen years ago, Mrs. 
Hilles dreaded country 
life. This is the story 
of how she became a 
farmer in spite of ber- 


| l ALSO’ 


FREE 


WITH self — voy Ra cre 8 the 

‘ experience sher’s 

\EMBERSHIP | b: See be == 4 

- CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 


Work wonders in your 
home with this huge 
manual ! Contains 500 
illustrations, 41. full- 
color *‘demonstration 
rooms,’’ complete — 
by-step methods. Pu 

lisher’s edition, $4.95. 








Your Choice 

Any One 
of These 
Other 





STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 


Contains every aria, 
all _ action, on 
— of the 48 states— ; : complete stories of 72 
from mouth-watering Nye of the world’s best- 
- fashioned favorites : loved operas. A book 

lern taste 4 for many years of re- 
lights. Should be i seeing study. Pub- 
every kitchen. lisher’s edition, $3.75. 


AMERICA COOKS ° 
By The Browns 











i tii , 
WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


nily Reading Club makes this un- 
fer to demonstrate how member- 











MAIL COUPON NOW! 
to your home each month. It is mot neces- 


the Club brings you the best and 
joyable new books at much less 
publishers’ -retail editions! Found- 
lect and distribute books which are 
ile, interesting and entertaining 
being objectionable in any way, 
ily Reading Club is just what you 
looking for! Each month pub- 
bmit books they believe will meet 
ly Reading Club standards. Our 
hen select the book they can rec- 
most enthusiastically to members. 
e books which every member of 
ily can read—books to be retained 
me library with pride. 


How Members Save 50% 


is no charge for membership in 
y Reading Club beyond the cost 
coke themselves. You pay only 
ach (plus postage and handling) 
ooks you purchase after reading 
eview magazine which will come 


== FAMILY READING CLUB - 


sary to purchase a book every month—you 
may accept as few as four each year to 
retain your membership. And you will re- 
ceive a handsome new “Bonus” Book free 
for each four Club selections you take. 

Thus, the purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of the 

ublishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 to 
$4. cog you 25% to 35% of your 
book dollars. And when the value of the 
Bonus Books is figured in, you actually 
save as much as 50%! 
Join Now—Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every mem- 
ber of your family, let - introduce you to 
the Family Reading Club NOW while you 
can get your copy of “Lift Up Your Heart” 
—plus your choice of any one of the other 
books s! here—as your MEM- 
BERSHIP GIFTS. Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this un- 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any time, 
we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Two BOOKS FREE mtu 


“a 
- “LIFT UP YOUR HEART | 
and ANY ONE OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW | 
j Hem READING on Dept. 10-S! 
i™ NEOLA, NEW YORK 
pn send me at once a copy of “Lift Up Your Heart’’ and the 
4 —= —— PR have checked below as my two FREE Member- | 
ship G 
is The pie oe America Cooks ! 
i (CO Thorndike-Barnhart a lete Stories of j 
Desk Dictionary eat Operas 
{ CO Farm Wanted 0 Sreative Home Decorating | 
Also enroll me as a member of a Family Reading Club and send I 
t me, each mon’ a review of the Club’s forthcoming selection. I 
have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I do not wish ‘to 1 
I accept any selection, or alternate book—at the special members’ 
price of only $1.89 each plus postage and handling). There are 
I no membership dues or fees, and I may accept as few as four 
selections or alternates during the coming twelve ae begin- | 
ning with the current Club selection. As a member, will receive 
a free Bonus Book with each four Club selections S a'ternates 7 
T accept 
A Mr. 
| Mrs. 
Miss 
i Street and No, 








) City. 
Ace, if 


Zone 


State... 


Same price in Canada: 105 Bond ~ ‘Toronto 2 
Offer good on:y in the U.S.A. a: { 
—— << sm — end Cons a 








